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~~ DAMMING RIVERS OF MILK 

O more impressive measure of the milk supply which 
M flows in daily streams and rivers into a metropolitan 
area the size of New York and its environs could be 
d than by the sight of the 12,000 milkmen who 
med the doors of Madison Square Garden Monday of 
eek in their eagerness to participate in the mass meet- 
ed by their union, the International Brotherhood of 
ers, for the purpose of taking a strike vote on a wage 
ersy. Of all the various crowds from circus ‘‘fans” 
sialists, who have found shelter in the big hall, this one 
robably the most unique. 
men from New York city in thousands; milkmen 
1 parts of New Jersey state in hundreds; milkmen 
tlying districts of Westchester County in tens; even 
d milkmen from towns as distant as Bridgeport, Con- 
t, circled around the Garden, grouped themselves 
side streets, and waited on the park benches, while 
hours the doors of the hall spasmodically opened and 
let through manageable portions of the crowd. 
ontroversy which the men were called together to 
yon—and their attendance was required by the union 
enalty of a $25 fine—was one of wages. In antici- 
of the termination on November first of the annual 

it with the Milk Conference Board, the milk drivers, 
ve, on the basis of a weekly wage plus a commission 
_ approximately $40-$60 a week, have demanded 
r increase in wages of $5, while the employers are 
it for wage cuts averaging 15 per cent for “out- 
vers, route men, etc., and 10 per cent for “in- 
h as the pasteurizers and milk station men. 
t retail price of milk in New York is: Grade 
quart; Grade A, 18 cents, certified milk, 28 
milk in cans, II cents a quart. 
yeen union officials and employers, lasting a 
nd morning, failed to achieve a settlement. 
: broke up with the employers offering to 
nt wage scale—an offer which was re- 
ting by a vote of 8,081 to 1,240 in 
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favor of a strike. There are about 8,000,000 milk consum- 
ers in the strike affected district. 


PITTSBURGH’S POLICE 


VICTORY for free speech has been won in Pitts- 

burgh. The action of the police whose head is Robert J. 

Alderdice, director of public safety under the present 
Republican administration, in arresting William N. McNair, 
the Democratic candidate for mayor, has provoked denuncia- 
tion of the police system on the part of William A. Magee, 
the Republican candidate. Moreover, the event has brought 
before the public the Pittsburgh Hungry Club, an organiza- 
tion which for several years has been a forum for open discus- 
sion in the Pittsburgh district. Although some of the best 
known speakers of the country have appeared before the 
Hungry Club’s membership, and although the most burning 
topics of the city and of the country have been discussed there, 
it took this local political event, which was discussed at a 
luncheon meeting of the club at which the two candidates 
spoke, to bring forth the first editorial comment from the 
Pittsburgh press on any of its meetings. 

Mr. McNair was arrested for speaking on the street corner 
although he had a permit in his pocket. Mr. McNair is 
one of Pittsburgh’s younger lawyers who has advocated re- 
form in taxation, housing, and municipal government, and 


-who, throughout the industrial struggle following the war, 


has stood for free speech. He acted as legal adviser to the 
Steel Strike Committee in 1919. 

At the meeting of the Hungry Club last week Mr. Magee, 
discussing Mr. McNair’s arrest, said: 


On last Saturday we saw an exhibition of the exercise of 
police power such as the police of the czar of Russia once ex- 
ercised. It was an attempt to oppose argument and reason 
with brute force and was an absolute absurdity. The worst 
feature of the affair is that it is due to the attiude of the head 
of the police. Are the police the servants or the masters of 
the people? 

The affair on Saturday was not the grossest which has oc- 
curred under the present police regime. There have been 
many others worse. Four years ago men were arrested on the 
charge of “suspicious person,” although they were well known 
to the men who arrested them. Why were they arrested? 
Simply because the men at the head of the police force deter- 
mined to intimidate these men because they did not favor the 
candidate for mayor favored by the heads of the police. Many 
men, at this time, felt compelled to carry bail bonds in their 
pockets because police officials had given notice they would 
get them. 

I stand absolutely for free speech and free thought. I will 
never condone any one or defend any one who violates that 
principle. . 


Of the Hungry Club the Pittsburgh Post in its editorial 


said: 
The audience showed its sportsmanship as well as its civic 
interest by impartiality in its applause as either speaker made 


a good point. 
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It is under such conditions that a campaign is held “down 
to business”; down to a discussion of the real issues, instead 
of being given up merely to fulsome oratory. The council- 
manic candidates are next°to appear before the Hungry Club. 
Let this policy be followed by civic organizations through- 
out the city to the end of the campaign. Each that brings 
es the candidates together for a ‘“down-to-business” talk on the 
ae issues is—it cannot be repeated too often—performing a valu- 
able service to the community. 


THE HEARINGS ON WEST VIRGINIA 


ESPITE the dramatic and at times rather acrimonious 
; hearings on the industrial conflict in West Virginia con- 
cluded in Washington last week before a sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the par- 
ties to the controversy stood no nearer agreement at the end 
of the inquiry than at the beginning. The next step will be 
_ the committee’s report to the Senate, which either may be 
a finding of facts, with recommendations addressed to the 
non-union operators and the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca, or may embody a plan for actual federal mediation or in- 
 tervention of some sort. 
Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, made a proposal of settlement that did not involve direct 
_ dealing between the union and the coal operators who are op- 
posing the organization of their mines, nor the signing of 
the ordinary joint agreements between them. He said that 
the six essentials to peace were: the guarantee of freedom of 
speech, assembly and movement; admission of the right of all 
workers to organize and bargain collectively through represen- 
‘tatives of their own choosing; protection of mine workers 
against discrimination because of membership in a union; pro- 
tection of unorganized workers against intimidation or co- 
ercion by members of a union; the assurance that democratic 
institutions would not be subordinated to industrial control 
by the payment and control of deputy sheriffs, by coal 
operators or through the employment of private guards; and 
the assurance that mine workers debarred from employment 


M 


because of membership in a union would be restored to their 


former occupations or to others. 

Mr. Murray. suggested that an agreement based on these 
essentials could be prepared by the Senate committee and 
signed by both parties to the conflict. It could then be en- 
forced, he said, and grievances arising under it could be .ad- 
justed by a federal administrator, just as Judge Alschuler 
has acted as arbitrator and administrator in the packing 
industry since 1917, when the packers refused to recognize 
the organizations of their employes. Another precedent for 
such a solution was found in the appointment of Charles P. 
Neill to act as arbitrator in the anthracite coal field in 1902, 
when, according to him, conditions similar to those now ob- 
taining in West Virginia prevailed. — 

Mr. Murray suggested that the chief justice of the United 


name the impartial administrator of such an agreement. Z. T. 
Vinson, an attorney of Huntington, West Virginia, declined 
on behalf of the operators to consider this. He said: — 
We have no settlement to make and no conference and noth- 
ing but a controversy with a lot of outsiders. We stand abso- 
- lutely upon our rights as citizens, as protected under the con- 
___ stitution and laws of this country as we understand them. 
Meanwhile, Judge A. B. Anderson of the federal court 
in Indianapolis, has issued an-injunction restraining union 
operators throughout the country and the United Mine Work- 
ers from attempting to unionize more West Virginia mines. 
He bases his decision on the ground that operators in the 
organized fields and the union are engaged in an unlawful 
conspiracy to interfere with interstate commerce by unionizing 
the West Virginia mines; this charge has been made before 
the Senate committee. Judge Anderson said further, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, that the system by which the union 
collects its dues, namely, the ‘“check-off” levied by the 
operator and paid over to the union treasury under his agree- 


States Supreme Court be asked by the Senate committee to — 
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at your own peril,” he said to union o or: » fez 
a strike if they stopped the check-off. Willi > 


secretary of the United Mine Workers, has declared ‘tl 
this injunction will “strike at the heart of the union.” _ 


NEW YORK’S NEW PAY CLINIC © 
A MODEL “pay clinic,” offering at cost treatment | 


| 
specialists in the chief branches of medicine and sj 
gery, was opened in New York, November 1, by Gi 
nell University Medical College. Whereas in the ording! 
free dispensary physicians are usually asked to give th 
services without remuneration, in the Cornell Clinic they < 
salaried, and work under the direction of the medical facul 
of the college which includes some of the most distinguish 
physicians and-surgeons in the city. a. 
For each of the three types of service offered by 
clinic a specific fee is charged. For a visit to any bran) 
of the clinic, such as the eye, orthopedic, or psychiatric x 
vice, a charge of $1 is made; for a thorough health exami 
tion, with advice concerning personal hygiene, $2.50; 
cases requiring group consultation of specialists, special stut 
and a written report of findings, the fee is $10. X-} 
photography, medicines, eye-glasses, and other supplies 
furnished at cost. i 
The pay clinic, which lifts dispensary service from t 
plane of charity to that of self-supporting health service, 
a recent development in medicine, and the Cornell Clinic 
the first of its kind to offer general medical treatment in Neé 
York. Pay clinics, however, have since 1913 been opened 
Boston, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chicago and at the Neurolog 
cal Institute and the Babies’ Dispensary in New York. 
Although the purpose of the pay clinic is to serve a midd 
class of the community who do not wish to accept charit 
but who cannot pay the office fees of specialists, many perso 
are opposed to it on the ground that it seriously interfer 
with the incomes of private practitioners. ‘This may 
true,” says the Public Health Committee of the New Yi 
Academy of Medicine in endorsing the pay clinic, “but 
fact remains that the pay clinics are an urgent necessity, 
it is only in such clinics that patients are enabled to have ¢ 
small cost the benefit of all the facilities for diagnoses am 
treatment which any good dispensary affords.” “a 
It is estimated that the number of persons in New York ef 
and the surrounding suburbs coming within the class reachet 
by pay clinics is about two million. 


FOOD DRAFTS FOR RUSSIA ~ 


NE of the most important developments in the ad 

ministering of relief in Russia, according to the Amel 

can Relief Administration, is the system just inau; 
rated of food remittances or food drafts by means of 
a Russian in this country may remit food instead of money 
his relatives or friends in Russia. At present such food fF 
mittances are largely being made by working people who ha 
had no means of sending relief to Russia. 

The experience of the American Relief Administratic 
to date has been that there has been practically no pillagiz 
of American supplies for relief in Russia. Some of the stev 
dores, unloading the first ship containing American supplie 
filled their pockets. ‘They were, however, lined up by the 
fellow workmen and told that such a policy could not be pu 
sued in the future. This lack of pillaging has also be 
emphasized by Vernon Kellogg, a director of the Ameri 
Relief Administration who has recently returned from m 
a survey of conditions in Russia. Mr. Kellogg is quote 
the New: York Times as stating that food sent by A 
cans to save children’s lives in Russia is not likely to” 
verted to other uses, but that there is every evidence of s 
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suppl 
ren’s kitchens. — Wel ive had priority in transporta- 
perfect freedom not only of movements but of con- 
with all kinds of people, white as well as red.” 
tary Hoover has requested that Congressional author- 
iven for the use of surplus army supplies in the famine 
of Russia where five to ten million people are starving. 


fairs Committee of the House which he has made 
‘Secretary Hoover said that relief associations were 
e to command sufficient private charity to cover even 
on of the great need. “Secretary Weeks informs me 
ere are considerable quantities of such things,’ wrote 
Hoover, “costing the government large amounts 
e and preservation and I believe no greater pur- 
could be found for their application than in saving hu- 
a life in this great area of distress.” 
7: 1 appeal for $14,000,000 for the relief of Jews in Rus- 
and their rehabilitation in the other countries of Eastern 
c is also being issued by the American Jewish Relief 
iittee under the chairmanship of Louis Marshall. 


THE LITERACY TEST FOR VOTERS 


{ its comment upon the amendments to the New York 
e Constitution to be voted upon at the general election 
ember 8 [see the Survey for October 22] the state- 
it was made in regard to Amendment Number 3, a literacy 
for voters, that “at present there is no educational qualifi- 
for voters in the state though ability to read and write 
is now a requisite for naturalization, and with the 
amendment, the federal immigration law now requires 
grants upon entrance to this country to know how 
and write.” 
- authority for this- statement was the memorandum 
with the pending amendments, prepared jointly by 
Women’s City Club and The City Club of New York 
hat memorandum declared that “the proposed amend- 
in line -with, and would aid the enforcement of, the 
existent federal naturalization law, which requires the 
ity to read and write English as a step in naturalization. 
n line with the recent amendment to the federal immigra- 
law which requires that all immigrants to this country 
st know how to read and write.” 
§ a matter of fact, the ability to read and write English 
requisite for naturalization. To become a citizen of 
ed States a person must be able to sign his name and 
‘the English language. Further, the immigration law 
nly those adults physically able to read some language 
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VEY en indebted to Max J. Kohler, honorary 
: ried Baron de Hirsch Fund, for bringing this 
its attention. Mr. Kohler, in an article in the 
‘Times for October 23, says that although as an 
ition a literacy test for voters has much to 
is amendment “would bar hundreds of 
ture citizens, particularly women.” He in- 
the large number of women who become 
‘23 i 

marriage or through reaching their 
fathers have become naturalized. “In fact,” 
s have ruled that married women cannot 
whete the husband becomes a citizen.” 
‘that the amendment would have upon 
in the naturalization epee poet” 

t, he points out that hun 

neat the cee eestick of their 


etter. to Representative Kahn, chairman of the Muili- - 


An Assistant Prosecutor (County) 
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BEARING GIFTS 

LTHOUGH notably lacking in the German and 
Asiatic ingredients of the melting pot amalgam, the 
- pageant of America’s Making, which is being celebrated 
during this week and the next in one of New York’s large 
armories, indicates a long awaited and welcome shift from 
the customary American opinion that the part of the immi- 
grant in this land has been all “take” and no “give.” Ameri- 
ca’s, Making has aimed and succeeded in giving exactly the 
reverse focus to public opinion. It is a beautiful if not com- 
plete exhibit of the contributions of thirty-two of the nations 
which make up America’s population to the wealth, industry 
and art of the country. The absence of the German element, 
it is claimed by the pageant organizers, is due to an anes 
ness on the part of these countrymen to cooperate; while the 
slight to the Asiatic neighbors can perhaps be technically if 
not “morally” explained away by the fact that citizenship 
in this country is not open to them. 

From the walls of the armory one may learn, for example, 
that hand-painted china, as beautiful as any produced in the 
United States, comes from the deft fingers of the Czecho- 
Slovaks. From their country also has been imported the 
now flourishing pearl button industry of this country which 
is almost entirely in Czecho-Slovakian control. These peo- 
ple, too, have produced hand wrought iron ornaments—an 
art of the middle ages, lost to almost all other peoples. One 
learns that the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, the Russo-Car- 
pathians and the Russians have great gifts of laces and em- 
broideries to lay at America’s feet. At present these native 
arts are still secluded in the home, and have attained, partly 
because of lack of appreciation, no commercial value. The 
Danes have a convincing exhibit in miniature of the “‘scien- 
tific farms” which they have planted on our.rural soil. The 
Finns proudly show pictures of their flourinshing cooperative 
stores. The Negroes, besides their never-to-be-too-much ap- 
preciated gifts of mirth and music, show a statue by Mrs. 
Mete Warrick Fuller, symbolic of Ethiopia, which is a credit 
to the Negro race and to America. The Greeks “bear gifts,” 
most trustworthy ones, in the odd lines of the sponge diver’s 
industry and the shoe cleaner’s trade. 

Morning noon and night in the armory witnesses, besides 
these static shows, dramatic pageants illustrating upon the 
stage in verse, music and song, the history of the coming to 
thes: shores of the various followers and imitators of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The dramatic programs were arranged and put 
on by committees of the individual races working with public 
schools, with state and city education departments cooperating. 
_- America’s Making in its present form is the development 
of the idea expressed by Franklin K. Lane that “America is 
the land of but one people, gathered from many countries. 
Some came fér love of money, and some came for love of 
freedom. Whatever the lure that brought us, each has his 
gift.” Whether those who underwrote the expenses of the 
celebration have much in common with the broad, human 
ideas of Secretary Lane cannot be told, since their names have 
been withheld; but there is no doubt that the opportunity to 
see the contributions to the civilization of this country credited 
to their real donors is rare and inspiring. 


A CORRECTION 
QO: E of the features of the Graphic Edition of the Sur-— 
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vEY last week was a series of portraits, unnamed, per- 
sonifying the forces of law and order in Cleveland as 
a typical American city. To our genuine regret, we mixed 
pictures and captions in handling them in this office. The — 
corrected captions in the order in which the pictures appear 
are as follows: 
The Cast of Characters in the Bill of Justice 
_A Policeman 
A Detective 
An Assistant Prosecutor (City) 


The County Clerk 
A Judge (City) 
A Prison Matron 


A Prosecutor (Coumepyen Ber 


The Brora S spe His 


HE menace of a national railroad strike has come 
and gone. Suddenly as a summer’s storm the clouds 
of discontent gathered together and darkened the 
horizon. Rumblings had been heard for months and 
all who were weather-wise knew that a great disturbance 
was being bred. But a complete interruption of transporta- 
ica seemed to be too terrible a menace to be real. Such 
things appeared to be possible in Great Britain and in France 
but not in the moderate United States. “Then the word was 
- flashed that a general strike had been ordered. ‘The extrem- 
ity of remorseless conflict between the railroad executives and 
the transportation unions appeared to have arrived. ‘The 
- public which under the American theory of industrial gov- 
ernment is important saw itself ground between the mill- 
stones of class controversy. For days the issue hung in the 
balance. Then as suddenly as the storm had come, the skies 
cleared. On the eve of the occurrence the strike was counter- 
_manded. ‘The public was saved. 
_ The strike seemed to be called on issues which were never 
formulated and it was settled in almost as great confusion. 
In a sense both the managers and the brotherhoods were de- 
feated. Neither attained any objectives which previously 
they had described. ‘The questions which separated: execu- 
tives and employes were not settled. Some were deferred, 
and others were unmentioned. ‘The real victory was that 
of the public. A weak and seemingly impotent governmental 
agency suddenly gained strength. When quiet was restored 
the United States Railroad Labor Board which has little 
power not given it by public opinion stood forth as domin- 
ating the situation. ‘The Labor Board can persuade and in- 


_ form but according to the terms of the law it cannot com- 


mand. Yet in the crisis it did tssue orders and was obeyed. 
On October 15 the engineers, conductors, firemen, and 
trainmen through their brotherhoods called a strike scheduled 
to begin on October 30. ‘The switchmen united with them 
but the other railroad unions were not immediately involved. 
The strike was technically called as a consequence of a refer- 
endum vote issued on the subject of the wage cut of 12 per 
cent ordered by the Railroad Labor Board last July. In 
their first statement the brotherhoods chieftains stated that 
their members had voted by large majorities in favor of 
quitting work rather than of submitting to the wage reduc- 
tion. ‘This reduction, it may be noted, had been in operation 
_ for months. On the surface, therefore, the strike seemed 
to be called against a decision of a governmental body and 
- against a condition which was already in effect. 
It was apparent, however, that the nominal cause of the 
strike was not the real cause. “The members of the Labor 
Board chosen to represent the public conferred with President 
Harding on October 16. Following that interview they 
made public a proposal for a settlement. Their statement 
began as follows: ‘Up until Friday there was but little, 
if any, danger of a railroad strike. That fact is well known 
to every man in close touch with the situation.’”? What 
happened on Friday prior to the calling of the strike in truth 
explained the situation. On that day the Association of Rail- 
_ way Executives announced that they would ask the Labor 
Board to grant a new reduction of about Io per cent in the 
wages of all train service employes. The executives prom- 
ised that this proposed cut would be passed to the public in 
the shape of reduced rates. The roads had themselves long 
been under a heavy bombardment of demands for lower rates. 
President Harding had been advocating a reduction in the 
4 rate structure and Secretary Hoover’s conference on unem- 

ployment has insisted that lower railroad rates were pre- 
requisite to the resumption of business. 

It is improbable that a mere request for an additional wage 
cut would have been in itself sufficient to precipitate a strike. 
It was, however, a culminating event. For months the 


strained. W. W. pire amen 0 
vania Railroad, had been the leader of a group in the . 
tion of Railway Executives counted hostile to the 
The Pennsylvania Railroad had itself challenged the au 
ity of the Labor Board and it had refused to deal wit 
shop crafts union. In a statement given in explanation of 
attitude of his organization, Warren §. Stone, chief of 1 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, said that the brot 
hoods had requested conferences with the railroads bef 
submitting the strike ballot. Mr. Stone continued: 
The reply to this request from the executives in all of 
territories was very uniform, all of them declining to take 
such negotiations or to make such agreements. After receivil 

these uniform replies from the executives of all the railways i 

volved, the strike ballot was submitted, resulting in the treme 

dous and overwhelming vote in favor of the strike of almo 
go per Cent. The railroad committee conferred with the labo 
chiefs on Friday and informed the representatives of the labe 
organizations that there was no possibility of resuming negot 
tions on any of. the matters in dispute; that the railroads 
determined upon action; that they would ask the Labor Bo 
to further reduce wages; that this was in response to an 
resistible demand of the public for reduced rates, and tha 
was impossible to make reductions in rates without first redu ( 
ing wages. ’ 

From the statements of the union leaders and from o 
data it became evident that the railroad workers were 
termined to strike in order to preserve the advantages wh 
they have accumulated during past years. ‘The strike 
merely dramatized their struggle. The unwillingness of so 
of the roads to accept the awards of the Labor Board—] 
Stone subsequently charged that at least thirty-nine re 
were disregarding the board—and their general unwillinge 
to make agreements with their unionized employes exp! 
at least the background of the strike order. The referenc 
vote held on the question of last July’s award in reality 
a vote of confidence in the administrations of the brotherh 
The labor leaders had the authority to call a strike if in 
judgement the situation warranted it. When the associa 
executives demanded a new reduction, the brotherho 
swiftly issued the call. a 

The public group of the Labor Board proposed after ¢ 
ferring with the President that the executives postpone th 
demand for a wage reduction and that rates be lowered 
accordance with the cut of last July. At the outset both 
managers and the men rejected this suggestion. M 
suggestions were made that the time had arrived to fight 
the question. In various quarters the strike appeared 
welcomed. As the days passed the view that a railroad 
was desirable in order to determine questions of power 
tween ‘the executives and the unions was seen to be p 
terous. The public would suffer an irreparable injury 
such an industrial war was being waged. Consequently 
Labor Board continued to intervene. It announced 
all that it would take up questions of rules—one of th 
sources of controversy—before a new wage reduction 7 
considered. ‘The board stated that it could not order a 1 
wage reduction before next July. 

The Labor Board summoned both groups to confere 
on October 26. The immediate result of this mee 
seemed not to be productive of peace but the next d 
strike order was recalled. In substance the ex 
appeared to have promised to act in accordance with 
terms of the Transportation Act. Wages would not be 
duced until the Labor Board had rendered an award 
it had tacitly agreed not to render a decision before next J 

In explanation of the attitude of the brotherhoods, t 
ever, L. E, Sheppard, presidenteof the Order of R 
Conductors, referred to the “growing public opinion 
strike would be against the Labor Board and conseq 
against the government and not against the railroads.” 
Sheppard added: “It was evident also that the entire 


ington administration was opposed to us and that w 
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little chance of gaining our objectives.” 


an Behagaent by eae gions 
Bierty that she precedents of the Cleveland administra- 
in the Debs case would be followed and that injunctions 
ilar to those granted against the leaders of the Pullman 
ke would be sought should the strike materialize. 

hus as indeterminately as it appeared the threat of a par- 
is of transportation disappeared. The railroads got no 
rantees and the men were given no pledges. But an in- 
nal arrangement which should improve the relationship 
ting between the executives and the unions was undoubt- 
r attained. Wiiram L. CHENERY. 


The Vacant Seat 


O matter what the diplomatico-political and tech- 
nical considerations, the absence of Russia at the 
coming Washington Conference on Limitation of 
| Armament is abnormal. Purely political problems 
dually pass out of existence. “The most vital issues of 
lic national and international welfare the world over will 
end upon the decisions of the Washington conference. 
sia in this respect occupies a central place. Cholera, al- 
igh diminished now as a result of winter, is bound to 
im next spring; typhus is raging. In some regions, such 
he Ural or the Volga, people lack clothing and footwear 
he extent of despair. Relief work cannot help substanti- 
, because a country of about 125,000,000 people could not 
fed, clothed and medically treated on charity even if the 
urces of the American Relief Administration or the 
iakers amounted to tens of millions of dollars. 
“he Russian situation grew worse instead of better despite 
because of the diplomatic experiments of the allied and 
ciated powers. In the meantime unemployment in Eng- 
1 and America became a menacing factor. The Russian 
ation has a direct and sad bearing upon the development 
sconomic stress throughout the world. 
ome way of giving Russia a hearing or of “getting the 
sian point of view,” if found, would apparently save the 
shington conference from committing the blunders of 
sailles. What are the possible alternatives? 
“he Soviet Government? ‘The Soviet Government, if 
*n as the only spokesman of Russia, represents certain ‘and 
; great disadvantages : First, it is opposed by too many 
ions; second, it developed too dangerous a diplomatic 
ition of shrinking. It shrank in Brest-Litovsk ; it shrank 
ing the conflict with Poland; it is now ready to shrink 
wre the pressure of foreign capital, which at length may 
m a kind of mexicanization of Russia and all the wars 
misery which go with it. 
‘et, if the Russian point of view will not be taken into 
sideration, disarmament may become an impossibility, even 
he conference should agree to complete disarmament. Will 
iet Russia be able to disarm in view of Polish and Ru- 
lian ambitions? Will the Far East be pacified in view 
Japanese penetration into Siberia and all Russian oppo- 
n to it? 
“he recent arrival in America of Milinkoy and Avksentyev, 
delegates of the Constituent Assembly Committee, may 
n a possibility of getting some constructive suggestions as 
he policy to be adopted. These men, no matter what their 
ty affiliations, came as delegates of a body that denounces 
citly, first, monarchy and reaction; second, imperialistic 
s of the past; third, military intervention in 
; fourth, economic exploitation of Russia by foreign 
istic groups. Since Russia as a factor in disarma- 
and in the Far Eastern controversies is not a problem 
shevism or anti-Bolshevism, but a problem of inter- 
economic rivalry, it is clear that such men as Miliu- 
ksentyev could do great good, by bringing home 
on conference and especially to the public 
- & % 
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opinion of the country certain fundamental facts and ideas, 


which might at least mitigate if not solve the acuteness of 
the problems involved. Moreover, Miliukov is a man of 
extraordinary erudition and an authority on international 
relations. From the technical diplomatic standpoint, the 
status of the two Russian delegates is naught, but from the 
practical standpoint not only should they be given a hearing, 
but they could at any rate be most useful in coping with the 
complexity of the Russian situation in its international as- 
pects. There is certainly a drawback: Public opinion, at 
least in this country, wisely tends since a certain time to sep- 
arate purely internal Russian partisan issues from the prac- 
tical and humanitarian. The two Russian delegates so far 
have assumed an attitude of partisan anti-Bolshevism, thus 
raising a Moscow issue in New York and leaving in the 
shadow the most important problem—that of disarmament 
and the Far East. Yet it is in this latter that their point of 
view especially matters, because their point of view is essen- 
tially that of Russia, be it Bolshevist, democratic or chaotic. 


But the most important and perhaps the most legitimate 
voice as regards the Far East and its relations to armaments 
is that of the Far Eastern Republic. The problem of Siberia 
is trespassing far beyond the bounds of a purely political and 
diplomatic problem. The importance of Siberia cannot be 
underrated. Before the war a great part of Northern and 
Central Russia lived on Siberian meat, eggs and butter. The 
Siberian cooperative creameries were famous. Upon the pos- 
sibility of a normal and peaceful reopening of the Siberian 
resources depend many a starved body not only in Russia. 
Japan has now taken an active part in the affairs of Siberia. 
She would not recognize the Chita (the Far Eastern) Re- 
public, because the latter represented the purely Russian in- 


‘terests and until lately was unconditionally opposed to Japan- 


ese penetration. Now, the Chita Government is not a usurp- 
er or impostor. It received its power from a constituent as- 
sembly, which was duly elected under a most democratic 
electoral law. It is responsible to that assembly. It pro- 
claimed as the basic policy of the republic private property 
and free trade. Even the Communists under the popular 
pressure of their constituents recognize in Siberia private 
property and representative democracy as the fundamental 
principle of the republic. Thus from the point of view of 


“the most irreconciliable anti-Bolshevists the Chita Republic 


satisfies all the requirements. But Japan preferred her own 
policy of extending help to and organizing different monar- 
chist Russian groups residing in Tokyo and other points of 
Japan. Thus the movement in Mongolia under Baron von 
Ungern Sternberg began, and later the Merkuloy Govern- 
ment in Vladivostock was brought into being. Life in Si- 
beria became still more disorganized and assumed again a 
military character. 

Von Ungern Sternberg was defeated with the help from 
Moscow. On his trial he confessed without reserve that 
Japan had organized the movement and that his idea was 
to reestablish on the throne the Grand Duke Michail, the 
brother of the late Czar. The result of this affair is, first, 
that Mongolia is now controlled more or less directly by Mos- 
cow; second, that the area of Bolshevist influence has extended 
deeper into Siberia, thus making the situation of the Chita 
government more difficult. In the meantime, controlling 
the whole Russian Pacific Coast through her puppet govern- 
ment of Merkulov, Japan shut the door into Siberia, and 
it would require volumes to describe the misery of the whole 
region, which has almost no medicine, no industrial machinery 
and no possibility of trading with the outside world without 
the supervision of military agents of Japan or her civilian 
agent in the person of the “group of five,”—the Merkulov 


Government which came into power only after the demo- — 


cratic regional assembly was dispersed by the Japanese sold- 
iers. 
able civil war, Japan for a while expressed her willingness 


Seeing that the existence of Merkulov breeds intermin- — 


aE 


2 


1 negotiate with Chita at 2 conference in Dairen. The 
basis on which Japan wanted to start negotiation was the 
actual giving over of Kamchatka and the coast region to 
Japanese economic comrol, The Chita Government was 
veay to make sacrifices, but required the immediate evacu- 
ation of Japanese troops, which was refused, Japan then 
apparently turned back to her original plan, an echo of which 
cond be found in the cable carried by the Associated Press 
on October 26 to the elect that Japan decided to “evacuate” 
fiheria; i, ¢, to turn over all her munitions, guns, artillery, 
military trucks, etc,, to the Merkulov Government. Ywen 
the protection of Japanese subjects she expects to leave in 
the hands of that body. All this means, first, that civil war 
will be staged now on a large and more earnest scale, and, 
“cond, that Japan will be able, perhaps, if she carries out 
this plan, to appear at the Washington conference with 2 
diplomatically clean conscience, since she will have actually 
no soldiers in Siberia at the time, The Chita Government 
requested Secretary Hughes to give them a hearing. Mr. 
Hughes refused on the ground that the Chita Government 
is not recognized by any government in the world, In the 
meantime, Mark Sullivan, national political correspondent 
of the New York Lvening Post, reported that the possibility 
of giving Japan certain Concessions in Siberia in exchange 
for her acceptance of the “open door’ in China was not 
exuded by some circles in Washington. 

Russia, which is cut off from the Baltic by the border 
state, whose precarious financial life falle more and more 
under the control of English bankers, is barred nowhere from 
free outlet to the Pacific, her coastline being controlled by 
Japan, No matter what the government of Russia is or may be 
a bloody conflict with Japan seems most probable. Disarma- 
ment and peace on the Pacific depends at the present moment 
at least on the Siberian situation more than on the Chinese 
“open door,” since the latter is a problem that can still be 
dealt with by means of protracted negotiations. Busia will 
have to arm from the Atlantic to the Pacific, thus being 
compelled to use her scant supply of food and manufactured 
articles for military purpoves and the extreme poverty and 
misery of the people will increase, Besides, in case of a conflict 
hetween Japan and Russia, will England remain entirely pas- 
sive? Or will China remain quiet, especially in view of 
her, friendliness to Russia as a result of skilful Soviet diplom- 
acy and her friction with Japan? Briefly the way for ar- 
mament and for disarmament will be widely reopened, 

GRICORY TANMOOKG, 


InternationalEconomics 


London, October 14, 


FC JUR-DAY conference on economic “recovery” and 

world “peace,” held in London this week by the 

Vight the Famine Council, resolved itvlf into a 

gloomy review of growing distress and of economic 
war the world over. It is true that resolutions were adopted 
that urged various measures upon the governments; but few 
of the speeches made, and least of all those by distinguished 
students of the situation, held out any hope that these policies 
would be adopted or that, if adopted, they would be in time 
to prevent or greatly to alleviate the breakdown of the world 
economic system that has set in. 

Both J. A. Hobson and Sir George Paish said that the 
world depression was now twice as great as a year ago. A 
slight improvement in English employment statistics was due 
merely to a diminution of the exceptional unemployment 
caused by the coal strike last spring; the bottom of the de- 
pression had not yet been reached; and no effective steps had 
been taken by any of the governments to attack the evil. 

Ernst Kahn, a Frankfort banker and a well known 
authority on unemployment, paid the apparent recovery of 
Germany was entirely fictitious, since it was due to a 
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grnempse inflation. He exhibited a Latte 
ing wunilarity of the curve of é 
exchange value of the mark, enployment Dei 
favorable when the mark is lowest. In curious’ é 52s 
unt of the papers was one by Roger Picard, the Fre 
comvnvist, whicds enumerated all the well known mea: 
agaist unemployment and read almost like a program of 
years ago. Protessor Michels of Italy swelled the ‘ 
the pessimists; and the Austrian and 
tributions to the discussion were almost cries of despair. 
‘The worst aspect of the situation, according to many 
ers, is that the suffering of the people has revived in 
cases national jealousies and bickerings, In the smaller ¢ 
tries more particularly, where the causes of money depre 
are ohten obscure, the people are convinced that the const 
fall in the value of their currency is due to some sinister ¢ 
side influence, In favorable contrast was Jean Long 
description of the change of public opinion in France. ~ 
spite of a constitutional system which made bye elections r 
the voters had given unmistakable proof of their distrs 
the policies of the present nationalist government anc 
their realization that close cooperation not only with 
other entente powers but also with Germany was nece 
to xoure the foundations of economic recovery. 
One session of the conference was devoted to the ¥ 
famine. Mr, Krassin, in a notable speech—his first ¢ 
address in England—gave an account of the heroic 
made by the Russian people themselves to pee valet 
avistance, Never in all its history had the o 
united in a common task. But perhaps even moved 
from the point of view of the rest of the void =a 
the govermments which hesitate to come to the aid of 
in her plight—was his description of the Soviet goverr 
program of prevention of similar calamities. They ie 
failure of crops is only one in a long series of disaster 
the relief of which the pre-revolutionary Sovenaae 
had to spend large amounts, The best agri 
and economists, said Mr. Krassin, had oe called ir 
present govermnent to devise a scheme by which 
floods might be stored and the technique of land ¢ 
be improved with special regard to the possibility ota 
draughts, through the popularization of crops more p 
against draughts and of crop rotations, the introducti 
cattle breeding, the supply of agricultural machir pe 
large wale land improvement under the auspices of 
ernment and the local authorities, Therefore, he | 
was not merely doles that the Russian people asked to 
them over a crisis which might recur in a year or gig 
addition they asked for credits and active help a4 
such recurrence imposible, 
About disarmament and the Washington conte ce 
views expressed were no more optimistic than those abou 
economic situation. In fact, most speakers seemed ta 
the possibility of good work by that conference had al 
been prejudiced by the selection of delegates, As 08 
said: “You might as well appoint a committee ¢ 
and bookmakers to abolish horse racing”’ Arthur 
the leader of the Labor Party, and many other » 
had hopes in the League of Nations; but when rey 
of the league council on Upper Silesia was 
course of the conference, many thought the Boge 
Jeague had suffered an irreparable low» by 
what seemed to them an impracticable “i 
Mr. Henderson did not believe that the league could 
a vital factor unless the Supreme Council of the allied p 
abdicated, and unless it permitted all nations to b 
bers. Professor Gilbert Murray gave a report on 
semion of the league assembly he 
couraging as regards the action taken on ma 
reciprocal control of armaments, traffic in arms t 
A Japanese delegate, Viscount Kano, ier 


ay 
vt: 


gue would effective st 


representative of the people and not of the 
th e different | countries. Among others who 
rt in ‘the discussion were J. M. Keynes, who thought 
ermans were well able to pay all necessary reparations 
“were assessed at their real cost and not inflated by 
ddition of pensions; Professor Bonn of Munich, Nor- 


nd, China, Belgium and the United States (Professor 
ig Shotwell). 

J. M. Hogge, a Scottish member of Parliament, calculated 

in Great Britain today every family contributed 25 s. 6d. 


1a 


Angell, Ramsay Macdonald, delegates from Sweden, © 
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a week or £65 per year for war purposes out,of a total ex- 


the household for education was only 2 s. 6d., for housing 7d., 


for the settlement of ex-servicemen 1014d., for old age pen= 


sion 1 sh. The only hope for disarmament, several speakers 
thought, was in bringing facts such as these home to the 
common people. ‘To others the whole subject seemed one 
which it was impossible to discuss practically until an entirely 
new spirit had entered into the shaping of foreign policy. 
And so, having passed without dissent its customary resolu- 
tions, the conference broke up with very little hope that any- 
thing material could be achieved either in securing world 
peace or in economic recovery, except after a slow and dif_i- 
cult education of public opinion. Bij Le 


Andrew Furuseth and the Radicals 


ieee Spine By George P. West 


T is not true that Andrew Furuseth’s policies have been 
| repudiated by the parent union of the International 


f 


| Seamen—the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific which he 
helped to organize and has led for nearly forty years. 
not true that he has lost control in his home port of 
Francisco. Every officer of the union on the Pacific 
remains a Furuseth man except the editor of the Sea- 
’s Journal, and the Furuseth policies have been endorsed 
dly in recent weeks by vote of the members. On 
ember 26 the lonely opposing editor was directed by the 
» authority to cease his opposition. 
is true is that Furuseth has retained control only by 
y ying from Washington to San Francisco twice within 
onths and going before the union with a fervent appeal 
old policies and a passionate denunciation of his 
opponents. 
: spectacle of old Furuseth, ; a gaunt figure of courage, 
sincerity, of consecrated devotion, a man so truly 
hat by merely being he lifts the race—in the spectacle 
man facing a turbulent mob of those whom he has 
d toiled and fought for, there is high dramatic value. 
‘it is our instinctive love of drama that in rumor 
ved the incident with the enhancing quality of 
re by reporting it as a defeat for him. 

cause of Furuseth’s tremendously engaging personality, 

rancisco incident will probably get more attention 

ing ‘it bh Bere-—than its relative significance deserves. 
fiection of the Pacific Coast seamen is part of a 
Z wide as the country. Indeed, if the incident 
porting it is because there is nothing unusual in 
e ch ease i Furuseth. That is unusual, and 

re this revolt a particular significance. For it 
a labor's dissatisfaction with trades unionism 


90m n certain gross delinquencies in the 
delinquencies having to do with their 
politicians, using labor’s power 
d lives for themselves. And it is 
rated that these things are only 
‘most consecrated of leaders the 


not obey, and Older had mentioned jail to him, he 


If this were 1914, or even 1918, one could say with more 
confidence that the incidents about to be transcribed are really 
significant. It seems to mie that they are, but it is to be re 
membered that they occurred in the backwash of a lost strike, 
in a time of humiliation and defeat. And the career of every 
conservative trades union leader is one long succession of 
such battles. ‘There is even the fact that the Sailors’ Union 
was organized in 1886 by a socialist, and began with all the 
socialist afflatus for rebuilding society. Alas for radical 
hopes! These things of “tremendous significance!” ‘These 
“threshholds!” 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific is one great local of 

migratory workers, including all seamen employed from 
Alaska to Mexico in both the coastwise and off-shore trade. 
Its membership varies from four to eight thousand. ‘They 
have been the backbone of Furtuseth’s International Seamen, 
and although at home they have won victory after victory 
in wages, hours and conditions, their president has lived for 
twenty years in an attic room in a cheap Washington hotel, 
working tirelessly for the freeing of the sailors of all the 
world. Through legislation? Yes. But legislation that 
Curtailed the power of the state by giving seamen the right 
to quit. 

This is indeed important, for the key to Furuseth’s char~ 
acter is his staunch individualism. He is a Jeffersonian — 
Democrat, fearing the state, opposing government ownership, 
seeing in unionism the voluntary coming together of men 
“who know principles, who know what they are fighting for,” 
to quote one of his recent writings. In the same writing he 
says: “We must again depend upon our own strength, 
whatever other unions may do; we cannot beg bread from 
friend or mercy from enemy.” He speaks of the Seaman's 
Act as a “weapon.” It is the seaman’s arm that must win 
the victory. Furuseth is no mere lobbyist, a beggar of favors — a 
from politicians. He is the antithesis of that. The record — t 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific is filled with the names 
of men who died and men who went to jail. J suppose — 
most of the Sunvey’s readers know the classic Furuseth 
story—how, after a San Francisco court had enjoined 
from the normal and necessary activities of a successful str 

and after he had told his friend Fremont Older that he 


: | penditure of £95 per year, while the weekly contribution of ¥ 
| the machinery of international 


cowards or knaves or fools. 


- Jaborers who have shown what can be done. 
ticular achievement worth all his energies. 


PSY ebb hs decir one 


THE SURVEY FOR 


“Very well! ,They couldn’t give me plainer food than I’ve 


_ always eaten; they couldn’t put me in a narrower room than 
-T’ve always had. And they couldn’t make-me any lonelier 


than I’ve always been.” 

That willingness to fight for principles carries with it 
something like scorn for men who will not stand on their 
own feet. They must suffer until they learn to do that. 
Yet he is ready and anxious to show them how. No man 
in the American Federation of Labor has so persistently 
criticized and prodded in an attempt to redeem the failure to 


organize the unskilled. Yet always the seamen have come 


Here are migratory and largely. unskilled 
Here is a par- 
He would say 
that the example of the seamen is worth all the loose talk 
of solidarity in the world. 


first with him. 


Furuseth’s Philosophy 
But what of cooperation with other unions, groups of men 


___who have also stood on their own feet-and won their right 
to his respect? 
_ revolt in San Francisco. 
- ways insisting, upon self-reliance, distrusting every advantage 


Here we come to the talking point of the 
And here too we find Furuseth al- 


claimed for a policy that does not rely solely on the stamina 
and courage and wisdom of the seamen. In this, his native 
and ingrained individualism must have been confirmed by his 
forty years of experience in the American labor movement. 
Imagine aman of Furuseth’s temper, an aristocrat, scornful 
of all baseness, thrown into daily association year in and 
year out with the knaves and demagogues and time-servers 
that infest the American labor movement as they infest every 
democratic organization. He could not go into the temple 
and either cleanse it or pull it down without finding himself 
in the company of socialists whose rather sentimental col- 
lectivism offended every fibre of his soul. He could only 
take refuge in the particularist cause of his beloved seamen. 
The fight for the Seaman’s Act did require cooperation with 


leaders of the Federation of Labor at Washington and in 


California his first lieutenant, Paul Scharrenberg, has long 
served all labor as secretary and legislative representative of 
the state federation. But the limits of that cooperation were 
clearly defined, and nowhere did they impinge on the utter 
independence of the seamen. 

There is not only Furuseth’s general distrust of leaning on 
others. There is also a background of unhappy experience 
with this, that and the other international union whose of- 
ficials at various times had appeared in Furuseth’s eyes as 
(His isn’t a soft vocabulary!) 

So much of Furuseth and his philosophy I have had to 
set down to illuminate what follows. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific quit to a man when the 
Shipping Board lock-out. began May 1, although half its 
members were already out of work and they had no illusion 
as to their strength in a labor market beginning to be glutted 
with unemployed. And they stuck it out for weeks after the 
marine engineers had gone back. Then, early in July, the 
steam-schooner owners of the coast asked for a conference 
and submitted a proposal that the crews go back as union 
men. There was to be a wage reduction of 15 per cent, 
a 40 per cent reduction in overtime rates, and certain un- 
derstandings increasing the authority of the captain in set- 
ting watches and limiting the freedom of the men to quit 
during a voyage. Furuseth and his lieutenants urged the 
men to accept. All the lumber used on the coast is trans- 
ported in steam schooners plying from tide-water mills in 
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northern California, Oregon and Washington. The 


schooners employ a majority of all the seamen on the coajl 
and their crews are the controlling nucleus of the unio 


the union by the powerful lumber companies that own a 
operate them. The offer came at a time when the mari} 
engineers had surrendered, the strike was virtually lost, an} 
anything saved from the wreck seemed so much good oe 

But the owners had included in their formal offer” 
“paragraph 8,” providing that “the deck crew shall woi 
with any longshoreman employed on the ship or dock 
gardless of their afhliation or non-affliation with any labo) 
organization.” Led by J. Vance Thompson, who had de 
feated Scharrenbergfor réelection as editor of the Coa 
Seamen’s Journal, the radicals denounced this as “a bare 
faced, cold-blooded agreement to act as organized strike 
breakers against longshoremen.” And at meetings early 1 
July it was rejected by a vote of 1,607 to 118. 

A few days later radicals in the New York branch of th 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast Sailors’ Association got control 0 


A contest for the records and funds followed, in which 
radicals were defeated by court decisions. 

At the same meeting at which they rejected the steal 
schooner agreement, the San Francisco sailors adopted a 


union to meet with a committee of the longshoremen for th 
purpose of drafting a tentative agreement looking to’ var 
industrial unionism. The committees met and drew up_ 
plan that provided for a coastwise federation that coul 
unite the seamen, longshoremen, teamsters, harbor boatmer 
warehousemen and switchmen in one workable offensive af 
defensive alliance, with a local federation in each port. 
functioning of the proposed federation would probably in 
volve violation of the rigid rules by which the national oi 
ganizations forbid autonomous action by their locals, partiet 
larly when such action takes the form of the sympatheti 
strike. : . 
Here indeed was heresy. Within the preceding yea 
when sailors at San Pedro had refused to work with 
union longshoremen, the ship-owners had called upon Fur 
seth and Scharrenberg to make good their guarantee th 
longshoremen’s difficulties should not be permitted to involv 
the seamen. And in 1916 the longshoremen of San Frat 
cisco had complained: bitterly that the sailors not only workeé 
with strike-breakers, but took strike-breakers’ jobs them 
selves. Not that Furuseth would approve of that. But 
was the logical result of a separatist craft union policy. 
The revolt at New York was bad enough. But Furuset 
feelings as he hastened to San Francisco in July were thos 
of a father whose only child is being led astray to its ruif 
He called a meeting, not at the union hall, but at the civ 
auditorium, and his lieutenants scoured the city for sailot 
and ex-sailors loyal to Furuseth. In a characteristically bl 
speech he announced the failure of the strike and advised < 
many as could to quit the sea for the present. He reminde 
them of the struggles of the past. He said: , 
In every union there are three kinds of men. First, the 
strong men who know principles, who know’ what they ar 
‘fighting for and who have the character to follow principle 
To such men there are no defeats, there are lost battles but 
no defeats, there is an end but it comes with death only. . . 


Let those men come together, take stock and move on with 
our campaign. : 


Then, speaking with passion, he denounced as h. Ww. ¥ 


. 


) disrupt the union. When he had finished, 
eting by a large majority adopted resolutions declaring 
e strike at an end and repudiating the federation idea. 
aruseth returned to Washington victorious. 
Already reports flew through the town that sailors and 
ngshoremen were joining the I. W. W. by the hundreds. 
hen it was said that two thousand had joined. Letters 
om I. W. W. executives at Seattle and Chicago, addressed 
f ‘some one whose name had been cut out but whose ad- 
es was union headquarters, were found in the union of- 
te. They were sent to Furuseth. And he came back, pas- 
onate, accusing, aroused as few had ever seen him before. 
le attended three successive weekly meetings of the union 
| September, and at each delivered vitriolic attacks on those 
ho had fostered the movement for federation. ‘Thompson, 
le editor, got the brunt of his onslaught. Spectacular use 
ras made of the letters, and by implication at least Thomp- 
on and his friends were branded as underhand agents of 
I. W. W. Furuseth’s rage, a’ Thompson himself de- 
bea it to me, must have been terrible. Finally there 
ame a meeting with police outside-and wild turmoil with- 
1, But it was Thompson, not Furuseth, who trembled for 
is safety. And here is no implication of cowardice. Men 
rho had revered Furuseth all their lives listened while, with 
rms upraised, the gaunt old viking cried out the names of 
= men who had died or gone to jail for the cause, and 
voked their curse on those whom he ‘branded as traitors. 
At must have been magnificent. Magnificent tragedy! Not 
hompson’s, grossly unfair as perhaps it was. All the 
j0re unfair because we don’t know Thompson, and so must 
sert that “perhaps.” In my only talk with him he seemed 
gularly fair and dispassionate. He insisted that he was 
t an I. W. W., and that none of his associates were. That 
e won't be tomorrow isn’t so certain. He told me that 
iseth’s attacks had destroyed him as a factor within the 
ion, and he was obviously desperate. He is a middle-aged 
in of English birth, and Furuseth and Scharrenberg have 
nown him for twenty years. He worked under the late 
‘arleton Parker on the state Immigration and Housing 
mmission, of which Scharrenberg is the labor member. 
‘or Parker, he “jungled with the Wobblies” for a few 
eeks to get material for a report on the Wheatland riot. 
old me something that is a key to the underlying issue. 
frankly admitted that he thought Furuseth was right 
} saying that the craft form of organization had very little 
) do with losing the shipping strike. He agrees that the 
ine engineers occupied the front line in that struggle, 
ecause only skilled and indispensable men stood a chance, 
that their weakness and internal disunion made defeat 
table all. And he said that his federation scheme was a 
ession for holding the men, for keeping them out of the 
. W., for meeting the spirit of inclusive brotherhood 
D ng them. 


u a by a who consider industrial unionism only in its 
ing on the technique of collective bargaining. I suspect 


asily exaggerated. There is a second way of consider- 
as a drawing together of labor’s forces for the revo- 

I suspect there is a third way. I suspect that its 
mportance lies in its implications of brotherhood, 
: to the eto but still iar articulated 


‘ederation, and he charged them | 
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Furuseth answer it? He had had printed two little pam- 
phlets for distribution among sailors, A Message from Furu- 
seth, and You Have Been Fooled. And this is all the an- 
swer I find: 

They will tell you that our union is too narrow. It does 
not contemplate the changing of human society. It does not 
contemplate the seizing upon the state and the vessels. True. 
We know what is impossible. We know that the 200,000 men 
who go to sea cannot transform the United States with its 
100,000,000 of population, with its 30,000,000 of men, We 
know that even the million you might be dreaming of as a 
complete membership cannot do this. But we knew that we 
could change the law so that seamen would be as free as 
other workers, we knew this law could be passed, we work- 
ed on and we accomplished the miracle of freeing the seamen 
of these United States and all other seamen who come here. 


The Outlook for the Future 


That is his answer. And it is not enough. The sentence 
I have put in italics is the key to the conflict. “We know what 
is..impossible.”” Furuseth is a beautifully sincere pessimist. 
We are accustomed to this talk of the impossible and the 
impracticable from privileged and complacent men. Here 
we have it from a man who is not complacent, who suffers 
intensely as he watches clear-eyed the collapse of society and 
yet cannot bring himself to believe either in the alternative 
proposed by Lenine or the alternative proposed by Arthur 
Henderson, either in the Third Internaticnal or the British 
Labor Party. I, myself, wish fervently he would believe in the 
latter. I do not believe that one in ten of Furuseth’s seamen 
now flirting with the I. W. W. really is ready for the sur- 
render to the despair of democracy and the Nietzschian ruth- 
lessness that is the communist program for America. What 
they want is an explicit understanding and a covenant, with 
one another and with their leaders, with all men of good 
will and intelligence; an understanding of the definite 
changes that must be effected before men like themselves can 
lead generous, worthy lives; a covenant that nothing shall 
be left undone under democracy to get forward with those 
changes. 

As for the seamen, I must not endow Furuseth’s side of 
the controversy with all the Furuseth virtues. The indi- 
vidualist philosophy which in him is compatible with hero- 
ism and sacrifice has weakened those virtues in others. He 
remains the paradox and the exception. Even the best of 
his lieutenants, like conservative leaders everywhere, have 
found in the Furuseth policy of not attempting the “impos- 
sible” their sanction for a growing complacence, a progres- 
sive falling off in zeal, a slow widening of the field in which 
they are willing to compromise with the established order. 
In their bitterness (the saddest thing of all) they have shifted 
farther and farther to the right, until today P. H. McCarthy, 
standing for the worst of the old unionism in California, and 
Paul Scharrenberg, standing for the best, are almost side 
by side. In his annual report submitted October 3 to the 
state Federation of Labor, Scharrenberg in the same breath 
denounces the I. W. W. and the new rank and file federa- 
tion of seceding building mechanics as “snakes” and “a con- 
temptible breed.”” In San Francisco during September, the 
police twice raided I. W. W. rooms, and the newspaper — 
men believe they acted on a hint from the politically power- 
ful trades union leaders. f 


All in all, it becomes apparent that the supremacy of the © d 


Gompers-Furuseth policy in the American Federation of La- 


bor is giving us a powerful communist faction in this country. _ 


Mr. Gompers should wear the ribbon of the highest order — S 
of those who serve the Third International. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Confessions of a School aT coche. 


FTER four years of teaching, I am leaving the pro- 

fession to go into business. In spite of a 35 per cent 

increase over pre-war salaries, teaching does not look 
attractive enough for me to continue in it. 

Why do one hundred thousand teachers leave the profession 
each year? Believing that an appreciation of the situation is 
necessary before a solution can be found, I am giving my 
answer to the question. 

Not all of these one hundred thousand, of course, are dis- 
satisfied with the profession. Many of the women have mar- 

ried and are transferring to the vocation of housewife. But 
sprinkled here and there are men, most of them college 
trained as am I, who have ground out through experience the 
conclusion that the teaching profession will not give them 
_ though the coming years continued satisfaction. 

Sometimes I have told myself that I am leaving because I 
ean get more money elsewhere. But pressed to the wall, I 
‘know that is not entirely true. Men go into lowly positions 
in banking, journalism, law, and medicine, and struggle 
through years of toil and poverty because they have visions of 
honor, respect, and reasonable incomes five, ten, or fifteen 
years in the future.. Why is it different in the teaching pro- 

fession? 

While serving in the army of occupation in Germany, I 
talked with Frau Meyer, at whose house I stayed. Speaking 
of my return to America, she asked me what I expected to do 
upon arriving home. I replied that I had signed a contract 
as principal in a little high school in the Middle. West. ‘Ach! 
ein Schulmeister, Professor!’ she ejaculated, and with that 
I saw I had risen in her respect. ‘Teaching is an honored pro- 
fession in Europe. 

I was discharged from the army and in less than two months 

found myself in the school room. How I thrilled with the 
joy of it, how I enjoyed the freedom from army discipline, 
andthe chance to work from the love of working rather than 
- because some one ordered it; how I enjoyed being among 
books and among people younger than myself with whom I 
held a position of respectful leadership and confidence. 
But I was due for certain disillusionments. The first came 
when I was invited by some friends to attend a lawn party 
on an evening I had reserved for some school work. I de- 
clined and urged as my reason the work I -had to do. “Oh, 
_you don’t have anything to do,” they scoffed. “You work 
from nine to four and then you are done.” Which showed 
how little they knew of the requirements of making a success 
- in the teaching profession. 

Gradually, through the year, there was borne in upon me 

_ the feeling that the people of the town looked upon a male 
tee school teacher as a sort of licensed loafer, one who drew a 
_ pay envelope, but who rendered in return no especial service. 
_ Day laborers, doctors, lawyers, business men—these worked ; 
but the Feehan did not. : 
To one who was teaching five subjects a day, besides dis- 
_ charging the duties of principal, and striving to perform them 
conscientiously, with the extra labor of making the transition 
- from military service to the altogether different life of a 
_ pedagogue, this discovery came as a shock. 

That summer I attended summer school, took special work 
in my field, and the next year transferred to a larger school in 
a townof two thousand people. I supervised a staff of eight 
_ teachers in additon to directing athletics. I joined the town 
commercial club with the purpose of getting. acquainted and 
with the hope of being looked upon as something other than a 
- transient. I-met splendid men, lawyers, accountants, news- 
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paper men, but they seemed to endure rather than admire - 
profession. ‘“You’re too good a man to stay in the teach 
profession,” one told me. ‘‘No red-blooded man will remat} 
long in the teaching profession,” another declared. A busi} 
ness man, who as a young man had taught one or two ye 
harked back to his younger days and said he had been 
that big corporations were loath to accept in their emp 
men who had taught school more than three years; tha 
somehow spoiled them for business. And this was all said 
me as principal of the school in their own town—a schi 
which was educating their own children. : 

You see the psychological change I was. passing through, 
Gradually the suggestions bore fruit and soon I began 
apologize for my profession instead of pointing to it hi 
pride. 

Then Christmas vacation came. I visited an old friend 
college days who was getting a foothold in the retail fur 
ture business in a small town not far away. I met his wi 
and strove to amuse his baby, admired his house which he y 
buying on the instalment plan, and praised his chickens, 
White Wyandottes, which he showed me with pride. 
accompanied him to his place of business, noted with satis 
tion the comradeship of other business and professional 
who liked him, received him on an equal plane as one who ha 
initiative, managing ability, education, and was serving hi 
community in a necessary and laudable way and drawal 
respectable income therefrom. 

As I was leaving, he gave me sound advice: “Frank, ol 
man, better get in the same game. You'll not be satisfied teach: 
ing ten years from now. ‘There’s too much knocking aro’ 
from place to place. I tried it and I know,” 3 

On the train going back to my school, I reflected over hi 
words. I thought of the Superintendent of schools unde 
whom I had worked the year before, who had bought a lit 
home three years before only to sell it when he moved t 
another town. Home, acquaintances, friends must be sacr 
ficed because he felt that he should get into a new field befor 
his methods, his welcome:in this town, wore out. So through 
life he will go, a minister of learning whose period of servict 
ina given parish must not extend over four or five years. Ca 
you picture him a man of fifty, growing gray in the service 
having reached the stage where each change of location be 
comes a little harder? 

School started again after vacation and things went alon; 
smoothly enough until March—the time for school electio 
I was busy with work and was finding real pleasure in m 
daily duties. I was beginning to wonder if perhaps I had no 
been mistaken in my earlier conclusions regarding teaching. 

A newspaper account of a school fight in a town twenty- 
five miles distant shattered my dreams. “The superintenden 
of schools in this town was a man with whom I was we 
acquainted. He had accepted the position fourteen years be 
fore when the town was small and the schools woefully in 
adequate. He had installed a new and efficient system, re- 
placing old methods with new, raised the standards of the 
teaching staff 75 per cent, and introduced modern courses and 
vocational training. He had planned and secured the erec- 
tion of new buildings until he had won for the town the dis 
tinction of having one of the best school systems in th 
state. . 

Then a reaction set in against him. The school expense ¥ 
considerable. The taxes were high—but not excessive. 
people thought, he was getting too high a salary. 
$3,600.) Others thought he had been there long enou; 
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slight part in politics and 


of education. The town divided 
‘ter school fight was on. Muck- 


was made the subject, of town comment and 
criticized. 
n if the election result had sustained him, the superin- 
ident’s period of usefulness in that town was gone. Seeing 
is, he wrote a frank open letter tendering his resignation 
ch the board of education accepted without comment. Out- 
ople gained the impression that his resignation had been 
ded. It was a great relief in the town. After fourteen 
; of faithful service, this man felt the structure he had 
rumble beneath him. 
nother state but he will never, I am confident, recover from 
injustice which he suffered, chiefly as the result of mixing 
olitics in school affairs. 

As I have said, I was teaching in a small town where every 
e feels a sense of guardianship over the teacher’s affairs. 
jal clubs meet and must have subjects to converse about. 

t more likely topic than the teachers of the local schools? 
\chool teachers are human beings ‘and if other subjects are 
e, something concerning them can usually be found to 
about. Perhaps it is the efficiency of certain ones in the 
room, the justification of certain innovations in the 
chool, or the value of certain courses offered in the curri- 
m. But often it is such comment. as this: ‘“This teacher 
’ saw this one playing pool in the pool hall.” “I saw him 
o down the street with a cigar in his mouth.” 
ever a word about such things if done by the outside pub- 
by the mothers, the elder sons and daughters, or by busi- 
ess men who may just as reasonably be looked to as the ideal 
f the school boy or girl. School teachers appreciate con- 
ctive criticism, but thoughtless criticism discourages them 
t does every one else. The-teacher likes to be treated as a 
artner in a worthy enterprise. en 
The work of teaching is a pleasure. I enjoy it thoroughly. 
here is a joy in working with young people, in watching 
em develop, in seeing their interest in intellectual things. 
nd let me say that I have always been reelected, and I have 
vays secured recommendations from the places where I 
ght. But until the American people render heart respect, 
lip respect merely, to the teaching profession, until they 
e the teacher of fifty as they now chide the beginner of 
ty-two, the red-blooded college trained man is likely to 
to more inviting fields. ; 

d so I am leaving the profession. I am not sure that I 
make more money in my new line of work. It may not 
ring me as many happy hours as I have had as a teacher. 
to balance this, I have faith to believe that.it will avert 
, perhaps’ not all, of those periods of despondency which 
= come to me as I peered down the path of the coming 
rs and could see nothing but dusk and gloom ahead. 
amare, FRANKLIN REYNOLDS, 


_ A Demonstration School 
7 HAT ig a school and what’ is it for? ‘The final an- 


, a school may be said to be a means to an end— 
institution through which certain purposes are realized. 

pted institutions although evolved to meet actual and 
ural needs may become obsolete, useless; in’ short, they 
¢ become hindrances, obstacles on the highway of social 
Tt is reported that in one of our highly respectable 
‘England states there remained on the statute books, 
year of our Lord 1920, a law requiring a person to 
red yards in advance of any motor-driven vehicle 
ple of its approach. This may have been a valu- 


had 


e town who exercised con-. 


weapon used. The superintendent’s personal. 


He secured as good a position in 


lays euchre. That one plays auction bridge.” ‘The boys say 


¥ swer to this question is yet to be discovered; but, in 
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was intended to prevent accidents occurring through the 
frightening of horses by traction engines and the like; but in — 
the motor age of 1920 it was out of date, useless, and might 
have the usual demoralizing effect of an unenforced law. 
Needs change, and institutions, whether laws or schools, must 
change in harmony with changing needs. 

The purpose of the-University Demonstration Schools of 
the University of Pittsburgh is “to assist boys and girls in 
the selection, promotion and realization of those activities 
yielding the largest life values.” The term “assist” implies 
at once the attitude of those responsible for the school; viz., 
that the school is but one educational factor in the scheme 
of things and that it proposes to do teamwork with every other 
helpful life factor. This is the attitude of all concerned. 
The school is but a part of life. It is not a thing withdrawn 
from life experiences, and it is not a thing whose form is 
more sacred than its function. Its primary interest is in 
life right_now, and only secondarily is it preparation for a 
more or less remote future. Again in assisting it is not dic- 
tating. It is not ignoring the normal interests of the children. 

Every child is alive with desires or purposes—many of them 
worthy, but all varying in scope or value. He naturally seeks 
assistance but at the same time does not relish dictation. He 
wants to have a part in the decisions of his life activities. 
And why not? All his life he will be compelled to make 
selections and decisions. He should select wisely and well. 
He needs the opportunity to acquire through practice what- 
ever elements there may be of attitudes and habits of wise 
selection, quite as much as he needs an opportunity to estab- 
lish the more clearly recognized personal habits. Further- 
more, the assistance given by the school, coming as it does 
in response to the felt needs of the child, is in harmony with 
various life situations. 

For example, a business man may seek the assistance of 
an attorney, an advertising expert or a construction engineer ; 
we have heard much recently of even those high in authority 
seeking the assistance of the “best minds” in order that nor-- 
malcy might be attained. All this is offered in the conten-- 
tion that modern school education must, if it is adequately 
to meet social needs, become a functional part of life and not: 
an isolated institution whose dominating characteristics are 
traditional formalities. 

Men and women after selecting a worthy line of action 
want assistance in its promotion and realization—whether it 
be the construction of a skyscraper, the floating of a bond 
issue, or the proper care of a family on a limited income. 
These are purposeful activities at the level of experience com- 
mon to mature people. They involve selection, promotion. 
and realization and they yield certain values. It is the func- 
tion of the elmentary school to assist boys and girls in the 
selection, promotion and realization of those activities yield- 
ing the largest life values. Some of the activities yielding 
such values have been the making of a large map of “our 
country,” covering the entire floor space of a school room, to- 
gether with a detailed study of various industries through 
visiting plants and factories; the study of pictures and dia- 
grams, readings, and discussions; the successful carrying ~ 
through of a garden project; the building and placement of 
bird houses; the giving of a party to another class in which 
desirable courtesies are observed; the welcoming of a visitor, 
escorting him about the school and explaining the activities; 
the adjustments, coordinations and appreciations that go with a 
happy periods of eurythmics; the making of posters announc- 
ing a candy sale, as well as the making of the candy itself; 
the writing, typing and binding of a book; the learning and 
playing of games; the planning of a code of conduct for mak- 
ing “our school” a happy community; or visitations to the — 


Jibrary by which not only are books found relating to the _ 


projects in hand but also knowledge and skill are acquired in 
the use of the catalogue, reference books and the like. 5 
(Continued on page 214) 5 
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ARMAMENT OR EDUCATION 


Columbia—the largest university in the world. Two great 

universities like this, each a permanent institution, could be 

established for the cost of one capital ship, which soon becomes 

obsolete. The United States has begun the construction of 
16 such capital ships 

ARMAMENT OR IMPROVED FARMI 


A tractor and an automobile for e 
one of the 6,500,000 farms in 
United States could be bought @ 
the money the Great War cost 
United States for a half year, ( 
there would be left $600,000,000 

good roads 5 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH THE MC 
WAR COSTS 


Proposed aircraft carrier estimated 
Zi cost $26,000,000. The money two 
Vy ships will cost would provide an 
crease of $800 a year for five ye 

in the salaries of 13,000 school teach 
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WHAT WILL “THE NEXT 
WAR” COST? 


Cost of the World 
War compared with 
the cost of all the 
wars in the world 
~ from 1793 (beginning 
of Napoleonic Wars) 
to 1910 
—From The Next War, 
by Will Irwin 
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ALL WARS 
1793-1910 


THE NEXT WAR 


con 


“The Chemical Warfare Service has discover 
liquid poison so strong that three drops will kill 
WORLD Me one whose skin it touches._—The New York 
WAR March 13, 192% ’ 


pete. 
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OSTERS from the exhibit of 20 cards prepared 
by the Disarmament Education Committee, 629 
‘Street, Washington, the entire first edition of 


ich was sold three days before ‘it was published 
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i PREPARATION 


The United States’ burden for 
preparation 


A $5,000,000 TARGET 
U.S. 8. Indiana (finished 
895), costing $5,800,000, 
s been made a target 
y long before our sixteen 
000,000 battleships, now 
g built, will become ob- 
o _-Sesaicte?. 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 
The money appropriated by Congress for the year 1921-22 for 
the army and navy would build 148,000 dwellings, costing 
$5,000 each—3.000 new homes in each of the 48 states 


DISARMAMENT WILL MAKE THESE POSSIBLE 
One week of the World War cost the United States a sum of 


‘money sufficient to built in your state and in each and every 


state of the Union: 
20—$100,000 high schools 
30—$40,000 grade schools 
10—$100,000 churches, and 
40—$35,000 recreation centers with 
playgrounds and swimming pools 


i 
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(Centiaued from page 221) 

The school has no rows of desks and seats securely iasencd 
to the foor and there ase no rules against whispering. In- 
deed, it Jean can asst Margaret im any of her work she pro 
ceeds to do s0. They are neighbors in school as well as at 
home, or perhaps as they will be in theix homes 2 few years 
hence. These is no penalty attached to such an act, 2s ome 
was the case in some schools. The children assist in planamg 
the schedules of work. They assist in se and scrvmis 
hunch ; ek petgians Silcd xn the dagcom’s ollice & dha 
the alternating weekly plan of two groups—one group wasb- 
ing dishes while the other memorizes poems. 

But what of the three R’s? Does this school teach read 
ing, writing and arithmetic? It “assists boys and girls,” and 
they often need to shop, to mezsure, to count: and of course 
they must write the manager of a factory, bakery, bank, ox 
Codl mime to oct permission to visit it. Then, 100, they may 
want to write 2 book o: do many other things And there 
) much needed and yet so often wezk and 
inadequate! Tir ted Gl ke oe 
A standardized reading scale or test was administered. It 


_ was a pleasant experience for the children; for had they not 


been going to their shelves of books to answer real questions 
growing out of their activities? The results showed char 
ability to be-beyond that of the standard of any Oty or stete, 
Of any combination of them, zs published by the authors of 
the test.. And yet this group had never had a “sef” of rea 
Coll locked at the samnc:gage, sthedaler pada 
Saise sentence and the same word at the same time. They 
have all found interesting stories to read to cach other and 
often the school has assisted them, for alter all the teacher 
is as good a neighbor as a fellow-pupil. It is 2 noted com 
‘munity situation. It is all team work 

The school of yesterday was the teacher's school, where the 
teacher was “boss” ; where the responsibility of the school was 
the teacher's and not the pupils’ Pupils were “sent” i 
school, “required” to conform whether they knew the purpose 
or not. Truc they may have derived muuch satisfaction and 
good from it all Many of us have had that experience and 
we tevere the excellencies of the schools of yesterday. The 
school of todzy however, promises greater returns in both in- 
dividual and social progress if it becomes a normal sector of 
child life and assists boys and girls in the sclection, promotion, 
and realization of those activities yielding the largest life 
values. Crype B. Moore. 

Uniwersity of Pittsburgh. 


Pan-Pacific Education 


YEAR ago the Pan-Pacific Union invited the United 
States commissioner of education to organize the first 
Pan-Pacific conference on education, to arrange its program, 
to imvite the nations of the Pacific to participate by sending 
delegates, and to preside at its sessions. This conference con- 
vened in Honolulu August 11. 


Inet for a ten days’ s-ssion 

The United States sent as its delegation: Julia Abbot. 
head of the kindergarten division, United States Bureau of 
Education; Frederic Burk, president, State Teachers’ College, 


Bureau of Education, and George M_ Stratton, professor of 
psychology, University of California. The commissioner of 
education, who was unable to be present, detailed Mr. Jordan 
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cairs without: cxcrpeane, aad ty dec Seca 
oi 2 working pregram for serering tangple aml 4 
It was the desite of both the old and the mew come 

of education that the utmest democracy and spomtancey a 
decnsion Snail Cece ee 

2 daily ipenpum Sear tiee combcatac tase 
discant oct only would be durde but would dedeat the! 


sented, to whom should be eotrasted the ek GFE 
the icterests of the delegates irom day t day and & 
them inte tenms of themes and speakers 

Sn ne ea 
ingen, goverast of Hawai, wad 2 ker Ged TEs 
Harding in which be said: 


thesciote have special rezsens ao ws well mes 
In an address given the fest day on The Objects 
Canference, Mz. Jordan powted out caxt A 
United States have set an example tp the 
Pacific in the matter of friendly relationships and 4 

ject is to prevent haved frem oesping Int 
the peoples of the Pacshic. He sad: 


a scientific i on of the causes of war; and pro- 
the exchanze of teachers especially in the fields of 


plan of erecting in Honolulu 2 building containing 
theater, an auditorium hall, commercial museums, 
which shall serve as a permanent home of 
an nion, be commended. 

Seat the President of the United States be commended for 
Bg 2n international disarmament conference. : 


p these the conference, in conclusion, added. the fol- 


L That there be imcorporated in the educational programs 
Pacific nations definite teaching of the ideals of peace, and 
desirability of settling international disputes without war. 

@ That scientific research into the causes of war should be 
pm t= 3 by governments and by educational agencies. 

(What a Pan-Pacific conference be held for the purpose of 
nizing @ scientific survey of the population problem of the 
o aie f \ 

- That all possible educational agencies, and especially the 
jects of history, civics, economics, and geography, be utilized 

! prejudice and antagonisms. and to promote 
understanding and cooperation among the peoples of the 


s- That the governments of Pacific peoples make adequate 
, in the universi for the scientific study of 
problems and for the dissemination of such knowledge 
me their respective communities. - 

_ That the Pan-Pacific Union institute machinery for the 
rpc of acquiring a body of authoritative knowledge for the 


authorities of Pacific nations pro- 
facilities the i of students and teachers, and 
ie ree ae eat been: inatiented it Be Santer 
raged and developed. 
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. cA Standardized World” 
_ They 


E demand for standards in these troubled days can 
iat are like the traditional straws at 
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- Gopher Prairie is trying its best to become a careful copy of 


some fixed type of community, so that every atom of its life 
will be standardized. 

Certain newspapers, on the other hand, for example, the 
Evening Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, express the hope that 
one of the great gains that will come from the disarmament 
conference will be the further elimination of differences from 
among the peoples of the earth, until, eventually, all the earth, 
including even Asia, will lose all its peculiar characteristics 
and find its way into those acceptances “which have brought 
about the gradual standardization of the greater part of the 
western world.” Are these the differences that the world is 
concerned about? 

This is a profoundly important question in education. The 
drift of our times is toward the standardization of everything 
connected with the schools. Children’s minds are to be stand- 
ardized by groups; that is, classified according to certain ac- 
cepted standards of intelligence. The curricula of our schools 
are to be standardized, by subject matters, and by levels of 
development corresponding to standard intelligences. Teach- 
ing methods are to be more completely standardized. Event- 
ually we may achieve a school in which standard teachers 
will present standard subject matters to standard intellects 
according to standard methods—the whole outcome to be 
tested by standard examinations handed down from the bureau 


- of standards. 


Even today we are finding children in the schools who 
have become standardized response-mechanisms to the stand- 
ardized stimulations of the teachers: children who have lost 
all capacity to act upon their own initiatives, who must wait 
until the teacher gives the cue for even the simplest action. 
“A standardized world!” 

It is written, somewhere, in the history of America that 
pioneers came to these wilderness shores to find opportunity 
to live and worship “according to the dictates of their own 
consciences.” Can a standardized man or woman hope to 
possess a conscience? Or are consciences out of date? Is 
this to be the end of our American education? Is this that 
hope of the country for which our public schools were once 
supposed to stand? Of course, standards are necessary. But 
does the development of standards imply the complete stand- 
ardizing of the world? Of course, education needs standards. 
But should such standards be worked out in academic aloof- 
ness from the world? By men and women who naively think 
that education is primarily an intellectual thing? Or should 
they be the products of the world of action and appreciation 
—that world in which school children are eventually to 
live? Standards are necessary: Is standardization necessary? 


Standards are desirable—but who should be responsible for 


them? L. Beet 


A Special Libraries Handbook 


a* one can judge by the volume of printed literature, civic 
and governmental problems rank well to the front in the 
mind of the American public. As the result of a survey re- 
cently completed by the Special Libraries Association it is 
shown that there aré a great variety of sources of informa- 
tion on civic and government problems and that these sources 
for the most part are more numerous than are the sources for 
business and technical information. 

The results of this survey have recently been edited by 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president of the association, and pub- 
lished in the form of a special libraries directory. The volume 
contains 2 geographical list of more than thirteen thousand 
special libraries with more than four hundred descriptive 
notes. The libraries included cover such subjects as govern- 
ment, education, public health, engineering, law, public utili- 
ties social welfare, vocational education, labor, finance and 

The directory, 2s far as is known, represents the first at- 
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tempt to compile a comprehensive handbook of specialized 
information sources. It should prove invaluable as a tool 
for students in all fields of study and research. 


A Club for Foreign Students 


ORK is to be started almost immediately on the new 
clubhouse for the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club 
for which money has been donated by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The building will be erected on land facing Riverside 
Drive, New York, opposite Grant’s tomb. It will house 
five hundred residents, and will provide social conveniences 
for large bodies of students. Special dormitories for both 
men and women are to be included in the general plan. “The 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club, which was founded about 
ten years ago, is made up of students of foreign countries who 
are studying in New York and the immediate vicinity. “This 
_ year sixty-three different countries are represented in the club 
_ by students studying in forty different schools and colleges. 
It is expected that the new clubhouse will be finished about 
Christmas, 1922. 


- Straws in the Winds 


HE workers are creating a new education. The aim 
of this new education is to prepare the worker for com- 
plete living. To live completely means to be as useful as possi- 
ble and to be happy. To be happy one must enjoy both his work 
and his leisure. Too many of us think of workers’ education 
as if it meant only to learn to read, write, and use a few 
~ figures. 
It is an undisputed fact that only about fourteen out of 
every thousand have the opportunity to acquire a college 
foundation under our present system. Often these fourteen 
college trained men are taught to be cunning and to take 
advantage of their 986 brethren who have not had the privi- 
lege of getting such a training. These college bred men fill 
our pulpits, edit our papers and magazines, fill our executive 
oh positions, and generally are members of our legislatures and 
fe make our laws... .. 
; Present day education seems built on the belief that the 
ker has no ability. Most people have an idea that ability 
is an invariable quality. As a matter of fact human ability 
is very elastic. It can be expanded or contracted in a great 
many ways. It is like an accordeon which the player draws 
out sometimes to its fullest extent and then again closes com- 
pletely. Therefore we should ever strive to make our con- 
ditions such in life as to live life to its fullest. This is the aim 
of the new workers’ education. 

—From The Old and the New Education, by George W. 

Snyder, in Workers’ Education in the United States. 

Workers’ Education Bureau, New York. 


WE are in danger of being buried and smothered under 
an avalanche of facts and learning, the rawest material of 
knowledge and education, tons of pitchblende containing a 
few grains of radium. Shall we encourage every immature 
boy to specialize along a narrow groove, and end as one of 
Zarathustra’s “reversed cripples”; all eye or ear, or more 
probably all mouth or tongue, to the destruction of mind and 
heart? Amherst College will never agree to that. 

—From The First Hundred Years of Amherst College, 

by John Mason Taylor, in Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly 

for August. 
THE visiting teacher’s place in the school system is still 
comparatively undefined. Up to the present she has been a 
pioneer, finding her way in a new field. . The visiting 
teacher is coming to be recognized more and more as an 
established factor of the school system. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that some educators are saying that 
she should be a teacher at large with special equipment, and 
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others, going further, that as her work is closely connect 
with the administrative staff jer position should develop im 
that of an administrative assistant in the school in chargé 
investigation and adjustment of individual problems. 3 

—From The Visiting Teacher in the United States. rs 

lic Education Association of the City of New York. — 
AS the activities of government widen in their scope, 
franchise makes a greater demand upon public intelligent 
and the necessity of educating all citizens to a sense of th be 


volved becomes increasingly apparent. At the same time, f 
industrial ‘worker is coming into a share of industrial do 
trol which, whether we like it or not, makes the safety : 
prosperity ‘of the country dependent upon his economic/1 
telligence. Moreover, the “minute specialization of ind st 
has on the one hand Bees the laborer of all understandi 
of business as a whole, and on the other, reduced much® 
his work to an almost mechanical level where only suc 
understanding can give it interest and meaning. For % 
these and many other reasons, it becomes more and me 
evident that we must give students, even in our lower pub 
schools, some understanding of the social, political, and econ 
mic organization of society. z. 

—From the Report of Committee on Teaching Soe 

Science in High Schools and Industrial Classes, by Ru 

Mary Weeks, John R. Commons and Frank M. Leavt 

The Vocational Education Association of the Middle We 

Chicago. 


THE mainspring of most of the world’s knowledg 
intellectual curiosity. The child wants to pull his toys a 
in order that he may know how they are made. 
up expensive laboratories where scientific experiments of % 
sorts are conducted. ‘To cease to speculate, experiment, ai 
venture out into new fields of thought is to forfeit most! 
life’s great adventures. 

Yet with many human beings detached intellectual curiosi 
is at a very low ebb. Perhaps it has been nipped in the 
at school where the purpose of education is still largely 
perpetuate old beliefs rather than interpret new knowled, 
Perhaps the dead level of our colleges, or the struggle 
make a living, or the daily demand of business, or the routt 
of established unstimulating relationships, has each contribt 
ed something toward inhibiting it from functioning. . 

Bertrand Russell has written: ‘“The powers of thow 
give to those whose minds have traveled beyond the dé 
round an amazing richness of material . . . by which 
whole of life is filled with interest, and the prison’ wa 
of the commonplace are broken down.” ' 

—From the Bulletin of The New School for Social k 

search, New York. 


‘ 

THE fundamental factors in the educative process, as 
fessor Dewey has pointed out, are the child and the r 
experience: the child, a bundle of impulses and potentialitit 
the race experience, the best that has come to us from ft 
past incarnate in the child’s elders, incarnate in the totality 
the child’s elders but not all of it in-any one. The relati 
stress upon these two factors, as far as initiating the edu 
tive process is concerned, is undergoing change. In the ol¢ 
point of view, still found in many conventional schools, 
starting point in procedure has been first to fix the race 
perience in systematic subject matter. The difficulty of 
older way has been to reach the child; and its danger, - 
cordingly, that of losing both child and subject matter. 1] 
the race experience is preserved only as we succeed with 
child. The other way, the way of purposeful activity, i 
begin with the child. Its task and difficulty, then, is to” 
clude the race experience; and its danger, that of failing 
secure the best selection of the race experience. 

—From William Heard Kilpatrick, in Teachers’ 

Record for September. 


. 


Si } e 
ign Posts in 
HE social hygiene program in the United States has 
_ accepted as one of its fundamentals the .principle of 
_ repressing prostitution, and all states .as well as most 
micipalities now have legal enactments directed against that 
ial evil. In those few communities where brothels or 
-light districts still exist they exist because of lax law-en- 
cement usually inspired by an apathetic public. The necessi- 
for protecting the health and welfare of men in: service 
cing the period trom mobilization to discharge served as 
additional incentive for strictness, and many communities 
re cleaned up, either voluntarily or through federal in- 
vention, at that time. Some have lapsed since, but almost 
rywhere open prostitution in the United States is at low 
} as compared with what it was in pre-war days. - 


Law enforcement per se, however, is but one of the four 
sntial measures included in the social hygiene program 
tested, approved and adopted in the United States. Nor is 
s “American plan” designed only to repress prostitution and 
trol” the resulting diseases. Social hygiene, here, is di- 
ting its activities toward bringing about the best adapta- 
n of the sex factor in human life to the growth, happiness, 
1 character of the individual and the good of society. Its 
structive activities are mainly educational; its remedial 
ss are aimed to secure the most wholesome social environ- 
nt by the elimination of all factors which tend to weaken 
destroy the home and oppose the best development of 
- individual. : 
Great Britain and continental Europe have not accepted 
s broad conception of social hygiene as yet and a majority 
their efforts are still confined to the medical phases. Law- 
forcement, recreation, and education, which, with medical 
asures, comprise the American plan, are not given the 
eve importance abroad that they are here. ‘There are, 
wever, good reasons for believing that international policies 
so shaping themselves as to develop more and firmer com- 
n ground. = 
“he conference at Cannes in April, 1919, one outgrowth 
ich was the League of Red Cross Societies, advocated 
licy of holding regional conferences in different parts 
ne world, to discuss methods for the prevention and con- 
of venereal diseases. The first meeting convened in 
ormity with this recommendation was the All-America 
nference held in Washington, D. C., in December, 1920, 
which delegates from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
a, Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, Porto Rico, Para- 
Sante Domingo, and the United States, participated. 
e findings of this conference furnish an authoritative guide 
“measures for combating venereal diseases as well as on 
elated problems of social hygiene as were dealt with. 
Canada has made great strides in social hygiene, particu- 
ly along medical and educational lines. Clinics have been 
ablished in a majority of cities throughout the dominion; 
ational activities, mainly in the way of lectures, the 
ag of social hygiene motion pictures, and the distribu- 
f literature, have been extensively carried on; and a 
coast-to-coast lecture tour by Emmeline Pankhurst has 
tly stimulated public interest in sex education and other 
] features of the campaign. 
ho-Slovakian delegation, in addition to attending 
nerican Conference, visited the various federal and 
srganizations engaged in the solution of public 
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social Hygiene 


their country, announcement has been made of the creation 
of the National Council of Social Hygiene of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the federated organizations numbering eight. 

England has been retarded in her social hygiene progress 
because of the undue prominence given to the question of 
self-disinfection, particularly that aspect of it having to do 
with the distribution and use of the immediate treatment 
(prophylactic) packet. The opposing camps in the contro- 
versy have debated this question to a great extent but an 
official statement by the British Ministry of Health, under 
date of May 21, points toward the adoption of a policy 
similar to that outlined by the All-America Conference. 
The ministry, after carefully considering the final report of 
the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases and that of an 
interdepartmental committee appointed by the minister of 
health, officially declared that the government cannot give 
support to self-disinfection as a policy. 

A social hygiene student who recently returned from a 
visit to the continent said, regarding the Northwestern Euro- 
pean nations: 

Although they have done with the regulation of prostitution, 
they are not committed to a frank policy of repression, and, con- 
sequentlv, their rehabilitative and preventive machinery is either 
elementary or non-existent. 

The German program, which has been in operation for 
about twenty years, is described as “brutally conceived and 
crudely executed.” As an example of this may be cited an 
exhibit in a public school building, intended for children of 
fourteen years and older, which consisted mostly of wax 
models of diseased organs. The absolute failure of such 
use of fear as a deterring force is evidenced by street condi- 
tions in Berlin where solicitation is rife, accentuated no doubt 
by economic conditions. 

France is rapidly recognizing the ineffectuality of regula- 
tion of prostitution as an agency for the reduction of disease. 
The system of examining and inscribing prostitutes still sur- 
vives, but this is due mainly to the belief that this system 
enables the police to check crimes of violence by keeping a 
record of the whereabouts of these women. A strong minor- 
ity is fighting the system, however, and a comparatively new 
agency, the Franco-American Foyers, is waging an active 
educational campaign throughout the country. 

A second most encouraging factor in France is the rehabili- 
tative work carried on under the leadership of Avril St. 
Croix, a woman whose activities for many years have been 
noteworthy in the social welfare annals of her country. All 
ages, classes, and conditions of girls and women are received 
and housed, care being taken to prevent deterioration from 
the influence of associates, and the spread of disease. Of 
two thousand cases already cared for it is stated that the 
known lapses have been negligible, an effective system of 
follow-up visits having been worked out. 

In the Far East the fight for higher social standards is 


gaining ground, as is evidenced by many activities in China, 


Japan, and India. With the rise of feministic influence 
throughout the world, commercialized prostitution is finding 
its centuries-old sway threatened. Organized efforts are be- 
ing directed toward bettering the status of the “sing-song” 
girls in China, the “Geisha” and three lower classes of prosti- 
tutes in Japan, and the youthful girl slaves of India. 
Child slavery in the British colony of Hong Kong has 
been made the subject of a strong protest by international 
organizations of women. Similar, and in some cases worse, 
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conditions caused the sending of a petition to the viceroy 
of India by the women of that country. Though thousands 
of women are barred from signing because of their inability 
to write, upward of seven thousand names had been secured in 
February. In this petition, women of all classes resident in 
India, “humbly pray for legislation which shall penalize 
commercialized vice, and make it illegal for a man to buy, 
and for a woman to sell womanhood for immoral purposes.”’ 
To realize the extent of the system which the women of 
India are fighting, it may be noted that a report given out 
by the Social Purity Committ*e of Bombay after its recent 
seven months’ investigation debits that city with nearly nine 
hundred brothels containing fifty-two hundred inmates. 

Iceland is giving considerable attention to social hygiene 

‘and Dr. Gudmunder Henneson of the University of Iceland 
says that American “‘team-wrok” is being used. In Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark where a progressive attitude has long 
been maintained on social problems, many advanced steps 
have been taken. Particular attention has been paid to meth- 
ods of dealing with illegitimacy and the unmarried mother, 
and sex education has also been the subject of considerable 
_ experimentation. 

The white-slave traffic has been practically wiped out in 
the United States through the wide-spread legal activities re- 
sulting from’ investigations and court activities since the 
pioneer work in New York, Chicago, and other localities in 
1910-11. The international white-slave traffic is still a men- 
ace, however, and advices from Geneva indicate that the 
Conference on the Traffic in Women and Children, convened 

there under the auspices of the League of Nations, developed 
~some working plans for international action on the question. 
The United States, though invited, failed to send an official 
representative to this conference. 

Because of the limits of space, this summary deals only with 
the repression of prostitution. The national and international 
interest in developing and utilizing an improved technique 
for the treatment of social hygiene problems is, however, en- 
couraging. In fact there is promise that the next few years 
will witness a far more rapid advance in this field than that 
which marked the half century preceding the war. 

Ray H. Everevv. 


‘The Modern Medicine Man 


HEY came for the most part in lumber wagons, in high 
old-fashioned, rickety buggies or on foot. Some families 
of ten and twelve came by automobile, for there are prosper- 
ous farmers among the Oneida Indians. They tied their 
rangy horses in the grove or parked their cars by the road- 
side and waited in the shade of the trees or of the govern- 
mental school buildings for their turn in the free chest clinic. 
The modern medicine man had come to the Oneida Indian 
reservation and many were the descendants of former chief 
and. tribesman who were there to greet him. 
It has been known for many yeass that tuberculosis is one 
of the curses which came to the red man with civilization, 
and that it is doing more than its share to wipe the Indian 
race out of existence. In fact this problem has become so 
great that for some time past leaders in the public health 
movement have been urging the importance of an extensive 
study of the prevalence of tuberculosis among Indians. The 
recent clinic held by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 


: ciation in cooperation with the Outagamie County Chapter 


of the Red Cross on the Oneida reservation is the first step 
along this line taken in Wisconsin and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the national study. It has a greater, a more personal 
interest. for the people of Wisconsin, for it has emphasized 
_in a startling manner how intimately the problems and the 
welfare of the Indians and the white men are interwoven. 
Many surprises were in store for the clinic worker. Natu- 
rally the group was picturesque in appearance, for of the 


25% persons cxahienael 209 were inde They ey ¢ 


clinic was Dr. L.. R. Hill, an Indian woman of the Mohay 


most part by entire families, bright-eyed girls with gay 
bons on their bobbed hair, little boys i in spick and span w 
suits with here and there a group in overalls from the 
fields. And as they waited their turns they laughed and 
ted together in a way that knocked into a cocked hat all pj 
conceived ideas about the Indian’s taciturnity. “To many 


was a revelation. There was no “heap big” talk in evider 

This. fact was brought home convincingly to one of 
examining doctors in the clinic. He was having some di 
culty getting one of the Oneida men to follow his. instru 
tions to breathe in, then out, and cough. The Indian ma 
the quite common. mistake of taking another breath befo 


coughing. 
“No, no,” said the ees “That’s not right. Now wa’ 
me and do Just as I tell you. -Breathe in. See. i 


Breathe in.” And he took a deep breath. “Understand that 
“Yes,” said the Indian. ‘Inhale.” 
Skapties had said that the Indians wouldn’t come out 

such a thing as a chest clinic. “This was reminiscent of t 

warning which has been sounded in practically every 

munity where a chest clinic has been held for the first ti 

Local workers interested in health work have declared alm 

universally that people won’t come, and almost univer 

they have been wrong. In practically every community w 

has been visited by the traveling chest clinic and its staff 

examining physicians and social workers, there have been si 
crowds of people eager for examination that the physiciai 

have often been forced to work from early morning until mi 

night. 
As a rule 1 per cent of the population of a community 

examined at the clinic. It is estimated that there are abot 
1,500 persons, Indians and whites, on the Oneida reservatiot 

Of these 251, or nearly 17 per cent, were examined. 

One of the most active of the volunteer workers at 


tribe who retired from active medical practice sixteen yea 
ago when she married an Oneida and moved to Wisconst 
She is a graduate of the Women’s Medical College, in Ph 
delphia, is a widow, and has a family of six children. J 
though not in active practice she does an immense a 
of missionary work among the Oneidas. 
Discovery of tuberculosis is not the only service whic t] 
traveling chest clinic is rendering the people of the st 
So many were the cases of diseased tonsils and adenoids d 
covered on the reservation—66 among the 251 persons ¢ 
amined—that an effort will be made to follow up the clin 
by one at which tonsils and adenoids will be removed. Tl 
clinic has also been instrumental in revealing a high incid 
of heart disease and in several instances young people hz 
been warned against indulging in strenuous ‘play and ex 
cise. 
It was a little more than two years ago that the clinics 
started, when one physician and one assistant examined ei 
discharged soldiers in Kensoha. This was the first step | 
the new enterprise. Sixteen months later the clinic force- 
at the time consisting of 6 physicians, 10 nurses and abou 
social workers—held a two-day clinic at Kenosha at which § 
persons were examined. Since the beginning of the wor 
176 clinics have been held in 78 different communities. | 
the 8,834 men, women and children examined at these clinic 
1,622, or over 18 per cent, were found to be tuberculo 
In the great majority of cases the diagnosis at the clinic y 
the first intimation the patients had that they were vi 
of the white plague. . 
The administration of the traveling clinic is interestin 
In some states clinics similar to that in Wisconsin 
equipped a clinic car with which the staff organization tr: 
The Wisconsin organization believes that it has reduced 
head and travel expenses to a minimum by a plan 
which each community furnishes both ne Pe 


caf of. the association and who go out on this work 
for a nominal per diem fee.’ The size of this ex- 
ing staff varies with the size of the community to be 
d. Even then it is sometimes necessary to wire or 
e for additional help; and altogether too often to please 
workers it is necessary to turn scores of people away, 
t is the demand for service. 

Red Cross has been particularly active in assisting 
ite association to extend its clinic service. With the 
il approval of the central division headquarters local chap- 
fs and branches of the Red Cross are using their funds to 
ly finance the clinic work for communities served by 
Louise F, Brawnp. 
isconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


Tuberculosis in Portland 


IBABLY the most extensive tuberculosis survey that 
yet been attempted in the West is now being made of 
, Oregon, by the Oregon Tuberculosis Association 
1 A direction of L. Grace Holmes. 

ie entire population of Multnomah County, of which 
and is the county seat, is 275,898, and during 1920 the 
ted deaths from tuberculosis reached a total of 293. The 
y has a pavilion accommodating 30 patients and 2 pri- 
‘sanitoria whose capacity for local patients is limited. 


ey has listed approximately 1,200 deaths from tubercu- 
is and 2,800 living cases. Over 50 per cent of the deaths 
d not been reported previously as cases. “The survey con- 
] ° reyeal a high percentage of unreported cases. 

and annually appropriates $5,000 to the Visiting Nurs- 
ciation for tuberculosis follow-up in the city. A great 
of cases and deaths in the follow-up system has been 
sovered by the survey. It has. also been shown that’ 50 
ients discharged from the county hospital (where tubercu- 
ients were not supposed to be admitted) were un- 
to the city bureau of health. Also unknown to the 
54 tuberculosis patients were discharged from the 
pavilion, and 76 deaths occurred there of which no 
or had been made as living cases. 

1 Portland there is a strict ordinance prohibiting general 
pitals from accepting tuberculosis patients. ‘The survey 
dat ip teas shows that more deaths have occurred from tuber- 
pois in the gerteral hospitals of the city than in all of the 
e tuberculosis hospitals of the city and county com- 
; Physichans frankly state that the practice is abso- 
ly y necessary to meet emergencies. Here emphasis is placed 

e need for more tuberculosis sanitoria. 
seems to be the general opinion of city health workers 
e resident tuberculosis patient eventually dies outside of 
An investigation of 1,168 deaths shows that only 212 
t of the city, and that of all, only 311 had institutional 
he ; remainder died in homes, With the obvious lack 
s for the care of these cases, an appalling spread 


‘incidents of tuberculosis among the foreign- 
y the figures for the Chinese and Japan- 
sompiled.- For both races there appears to be 
OF adyanced cases above the age of 50 years, 
of children below the age of 16. Phy- 
ng the yellow races say that the younger 
ppeteatied in disease prevention. Owing 
5 in the Chinese and Japanese quart- 
hs are reported from the same block, 
“ade Rosert W. Ossorn. 
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volunteer workers who as- 
er routine work. The — 


inhercilasis alias who are not on the | 


ending over the five-year period from 1916 the Portland 
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14th Annual Seal Sale 
To Fight Tuberculosis 


Poster to be used in connection with the fourteenth annual Christ- 

mas seal sale which will be conducted by the National Tuberculosis 

Association and its affiliated organizations December 1-31, Ower 

$00,000,000 of the penny seals have been ordered in anticipation 
of the demand 


Dispensary Abuse 


ISPENSARY abuse, in the sense of the use of a chari- 
table dispensary’s facilities by patients who can afford 
to pay a physician, has for many years been a subject of dis- 
cussion and controversy, but it is seldom that so determined 
and sincere an attempt has been made to meet the problem 
and adjust fairly the differences of opinion between the phy- 
sician and the social worker, as has been evident in Buffalo. 
The Foundation Forum, publsihed by the Buffalo Founda- 
tion, gives the following brief report of the efforts made in 
that city to promote better understanding of social work by 
the physician, and of the problems of private medical practice 
and fair use of medical charity, by the social worker, 
“The Economics Committee of the Medical Society of the 


County of Erie recently circulated a questionnaire among its 
ve 


eight hundred or s0 members, asking their frank opinions 
on the health center system as it is operating in Buffalo, — 
About ninety replies were received by the committee, and 
these responses were in the ratio of more than two to one — 
in favor of the health centers. ; 
“The objectors to the health center system maintained 
ly that private physicians were being deprived of a not inco 
siderable portion of their legitimate practice through the 
abuse of the free health centers and clinics by patients able 
to pay a private practitioner for such medical services, 
“The objectors further accused social workers of aiding 4 


abetting this alleged abuse by too free recommendation of 
the health centers and by lax investigation of the financial 
condition of persons recommended to the clinics. “These ac- 
cusations were of so vague a nature that no definite or speci- 
fic charge could be found among them. 

“To bring the matter up for open discussion, Dr. Arthur 
G. Bennett, president of the Medical Society, and Dr. Wal- 
ter §. Goodale, superintendent of the Department of Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries, arranged for a meeting of the Medi- 
cal Society at which representatives of eleven social agencies 
read short papers on the health center question as opproached 
from their different angles. 

“At the conclusion of these papers, the question was-thrown 
open to discussion, a number of physicians voicing their ob- 
jections to health centers, the chief complaints being that 
social workers had here and there recommended patients to 
the free clinics who were able to pay a private physician for 
such services and that the health centers, particularly the 
urologic clinic and the baby clinics, were cutting into the 
practice and diverting fees from private physicians. 

“One physician rose to express the hope that the doctors 
might discuss health centers from a somewhat higher, broader 
viewpoint, and another called attention to the value of the 
free clinics as training places for young physicians and as 
places where’ persons could come to appreciate the value of 
consulting physicians rather than avoiding them until the 
last minute. 

“Following that meeting, the Economics Committee of the 
Medical Society and the social workers who had read papers 
came together for a discussion to discover if some better 
working basis could not be arranged, this conference being 
in accordance with a resolution adopted at the Medical So- 
ciety meeting. 

“That conference finally narrowed down to the problem 
of making financial investigations of patients sent to health 
centers, and Dr. Abraham H. Aaron, chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Committee, said he would ask each social agency in 
the city and county to give him its method of making such 
‘investigations. 

“The discussion again centering on the Court Street uro- 
logic clinic, Dr. Frances M. Hollingshead, director of the 
Btffalo Foundation, consented to act with Dr. Aaron or 
other designated physicians in making an intensive study of 
several weeks’ duration of a group of patients applying at 
the Court Street clinic, to determine, if possible, some prac- 
ticable and more nearly complete method of investigating the 
ability of such applicants to pay for treatment. 


“Taking up this phase of the matter, a committee of social 
workers drafted a letter which was signed by the executives 
of the organization concerned, and sent to the Medical So- 
ciety’s Economics Committee, which read as follows: 


You will remember that at a meeting held on March 21, 1921, 
at the University of Buffalo, during the discussion of the 
papers of the evening, several times the statement was made 
that patients had been shifted from private physicians to the 
health centers through the influence of social workers. 

No one of the social agencies lays any claim to a perfect 
system, There are a large number of field workers in the 
city, both paid and volunteer and there is of course a possi- 

_ bility of making a slip at any time. Since the social agencies 

_ are perfectly sincere in their expressed desire to cooperate fully 
with the physicians, they will court any honest criticism of their 
workers, provided such criticism is definite and made in writ- 
ing, or directly to the heads of the organization concerned by 
word of mouth. Any such cases will be taken under immediate 
and serious consideration. It is hopeless, however, to run 
down vague and general statements which go through two 
or three persons, 

The undersigned executives respectfully request, therefore, 
‘that in the future all such criticism shall be specific, shall be 

_ preferred in writing, and referred to the joint committee of 
physicians and social workers for consideration and adjust- 
ment.” | ‘ 
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Health Nursing Department, and the Houston Council Pa 
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Health Notes —_ 

HE Medical Press and Circular (London, Englan 
complaints that the government has pigeonholed the py 
prietary medicine bill. In 1920 the British government | 
ceived over six million dollars in reyenue from the sale 
patent medicines, The Journal of the American Medi 
Association in the October issue compares the ethical stan 
ards of the patent medicine industry in Great Britain 4 
day to the situation in the United States prior to 19 
“Thoughtful Americans recognize the tremendous pote 
tialities for evil still inherent in the nostrum business 
this country,” states the Journal, “and thoughtful Enalis 
men, both physicians and laymen, are alive to the dep 
able waste and fraud for-which the English “patent medicit 
is responsible.”.-In 1912 the British Parliament rel 
a select committee on patent medicines. This committ 
published an exhaustive report in 1914. ¥ 
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THE semi-centennial of the American Public Health 
sociation will be celebrated this month in New York. — 
connection with it an exposition will be held in the Gran 
Central Palace, November 14-19. ‘There will be pure for 
exhibits by large dairies, exhibits of sanitary meat packiny 
purificaton of water and many other features by manu Fay 
tures of sanitary supplies. The work of voluntary healt 
agencies will also be displayed. A public health institut 
under the direction of Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. w 
precede the conference. This will include courses in 
statistics, social medicine, industrial hygiene, sanitary @ 
gineering, the laboratory, food and drugs, communicabi 
diseases, public health nursing, and the hygiene of the moth 
and child. 


A STUDY of 20,000 school children of Houston, Tex., 
recently been made by the Chamber of Commerce, the Publi 
ent Teachers Association. Of the 20,000 children who wel 
weighed and measured it was found that 32 per cent wel 
seriously undernourished. ‘This, however, shows a gain 4 
18 per cent in a year and a half. Lou Stallman, the direct 
of the survey, reports that this improvement was largely th 
result of education in the proper buying and preparation ¢ 
foods. When these surveys were begun in Houston a stri 
ing difference was discovered between the wealthy and po 
school districts. Eastwood and Montrose, two of the wealth 
districts, showed percentages of malnutrition of 58 and 
per cent respectively. In contrast, Dow school, situated | 
a congested and poor section of the city, rated 43 per 
As a result of an educational campaign the percentage 
malnutrition at the Eastwood School was reduced to 26 
cent and that at the Montrose School to 21 per cent. D 
School, as a result of the same kind of effort, reduced 
rating from 43 per cent to 29 per cent during the 
period. 


THE controversy between the county of San Miguel, Ne 
Mexico, and the state Board of Health [see the Survey ft 
February 19, page 730], with regard to the right of th 
state to appoint a health officer for the county and to char 
the expense to the county, was recently decided by 
supreme court in favor of the state Board of Health. 
law provides that the appointment of a county health 
cer shall be subject to the approval of the state Board 
Health. The health officer appointed by the county of §: 
Miguel was not approved by the board, and no other 
pointment was made. ‘The state therefore made an ap 
ment, and when the bill was not paid, the matter was 
to the courts. ’ 


NHOOD OF HUMANITY 


E. P. Dutton. & Co. 264 pp. Price, 


‘ ieering, The expression is not new, but the impetus given 
by this book may make it more common; and, within 
ations, “human engineering” is an admirable and ehective 
ption. But the phrase and this book alike show a certain 
mlocution. Human engineering has to do with the problem 
plying intelligence to the problems of human society. 
the question rises at once whether this particular problem— 
etting the chance to apply intelligence to the solution of 
problems—has already been solved, or, whether this 
em is still just one of the many problems that await solu- 
‘The author seems to assume that the former problem 
sssentially solved; that we have engineering knowledge enough 
_make the world over along rational lines; that, if we have 
we have the techniques by which such necessary knowledge 
be readily secured; and that his own conception of the nature 
umanity, with its “time-binding” qualities to distinguish it 
all other orders of existence, has now finally opened the 
world to the application of organized engineering intelli- 
e to the solution of all our human problems, physical and 
al. Is this assumption valid? 

ne approaches this book with great anticipations. It has 
highly commended by men whom one would like to accept 
orthy of credence in such matters. It is heralded as “epoch- 
ng.” It is called “not a theory, not a dream: It is a dis- 
ry and its irrefutable proof.” Such a book calls for pre- 
inary respect. But the results of reading it are, somehow, 
sappointing. Almost from the first page, and for 150 pages, 
reading is accompanied by a sense of growing irritation. 
hat is the basis of this irritation? Is it just the natural 
stance of the human animal to something new? ‘There is 
little that is new in the book. The one term that is held 
e author to be new and revolutionary, the “time-binding” 
iracter of man—is new only in the form in which the author 
ments ote His” form does heighten the concept and emphasize 
But there is nothing about the concept, itself, which should 
k irritable one acquainted with the history of human 
No, the answer lies deeper; and it comes to explana- 


is explanation is found in-the author’s training. He admits 
much. He has been a soldier. His conception of engineering 
| military conception. He says: “The ‘general staff’ point 
te has as much claim to consideration as any other among 
“4 any different interpretations of history—perhaps it has 
It is not the primary aim of the general staff to 
... Soldiers and engineers do not argue—they act. Ger- 
affords the. first example. Mobilized technology has 
ed and demonstrated the fact that it is possible to generate 
unlimited power and has shown the way to do it... .” 
tis to say, “human. engineering” turns out to be the applica- 
the principles of state organization as exemplified in war 
e to the conditions and problems of peace. Hence, for this 
, the problem of getting this program accepted by the 
nity does not exist. Soldiers put over their programs in 
me: let engineers do the same in peace time. Germany 
own the way: “Soldiers and engineers do not argue—they 
Vhen the state faces an enemy, the general staff organizes 
ory.’ The enemies of the state in peace are waste, 
sloppiness, in general. Should the engineer argue? 

t him organize for the “victory” of peace! 
uman engineering” ceases to be human. Men cease to 
gages They become items in an engineer’s organiza- 
be manipulated by him, to very noble ends, no doubt. 
e author calls for in this book is engineering. But it 
nything that democracy will ever submit to, since sub- 
would mean that democracy had disappeared, just as 
appear s always in war. That does not mean that this 
no contribution. Its contribution is large. But it 
e very first of its problems; namely, how to get 
to indertake, in democratic fashion, this great 
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problem of engineering. No doubt the engineer would be glad 
to take this problem off the community’s hands. But democracy 
will ask the engineer to include the problem of how to do this 
thing in a democratic way among the problems that must be 
solved. “Human engineering” thus conceived will mean some- 
thing other than the program of this book, though it will include 
all the techniques set forth in it. JosepH K. Harr, 


THREE SOLDIERS 


By John Dos Passos. George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


Three Soldiers is the first living account of our supreme, incredi- 
ble adventure in humanity, the American Expeditionary Forces. 
It is also the bitterest of all indictments of the military machine. 

Directly, the book tells the story of the misadventures of 
three doughboys under the rigor of army rule. The naive 
Fuselli struggles toward promotion and ends broken by a court 
martial for venereal disease. The embittered Chrisfield kills a 
hated lieutenant, and ends a deserter, hiding in the byways of 
Paris. Andrews, the musician, the sensitive, rebels consistently 
against the restraints the army imposes upon him, is dealt with 
cruelly and comes to very tragic grief. Fuselli believed and the 
army broke him. Chrisfield hated and the army broke him. 
Andrews rebelled and the army broke him. 


433 pp. Price, 


It is evidently a very personal book, deeply concerned with — 


its author’s own experience, a bitter book written of days bitterly 
remembered. Andrews is clearly the author’s mouthpiece, one 
of those men who brought nothing but rebellion out of their 
lives of before the war, who could not even hate the war for 
hating the army. I am not unjust to him when I call him too 
much of a rebel and too little of a sport. He was legion. The 
vulnerable point of Mr. Dos Passos’ story is that he made 
Andrews an artist. The type came from every walk of life. 
The army dealt mechanically with it as with all types. Armies 
are inhuman things and their casualties are many. 

As Mr. Dos Passos builds his colossus of stupidity and power, 
we who knew it for ourselves, who were there and were 
desperate or scornful or cynical beneath it, must recognize it 
for what it was and own that he has built honestly. I could 
wish that he had seen more of the ridiculous in his colossus. 
I could wish that he had drawn more of the merriments, 
incidental though they were, of the days and nights of its slaves. 
I could even wish that he had made one of his soldiers a success- 
ful soldier. But that is not the book he wrote, not the story 
of Fuselli and Chrisfield and Andrews. 

It is personal arraignment which, of itself, cannot always 
hold water. For armies. are not adequate fields for self- 
expression, cannot be, and warfare is hideous and must often 


be hideously conducted, and the domestic arrangements of its 


parties are irremediably ruthless to the individual, and there is 
no helping that. 

But Mr. Dos Passos has done more than arraign. He has 
depicted our A. E. F. Here are doughboys drawn and reported 
to the life. They crab at their grub and their sleeping quarters, 
hate French weather, love French wine, write letters to the 
girl at home, spend nights with the girls in the nearest village, 
brag of their exploits at the front, scream over their wounds, 
hate officers, sing tight harmonies. More than a novel, more 
than a criticism, here is the portrait of one of the most glorious 
agglomorations of youth the world has ever seen. As Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers portrayed workers, Three Soldiers portrays 
doughboys. 

We have been drugged with much poppycock about the glory 
of the trenches. Coningsby Dawson who denounces Mr. 
Dos Passos for insulting the army, is responsible himself for 
much of the drugging. I do not say that Three Soldiers tells 
all the.truth. I do not even say that its author’s realism is less 
sentimental than the Dawson banality. 
that the issue of this book often impedes its illusion. But I do 
also appreciate its author’s personal approach. He set himself 
to write a book of the army ashe knew it and as he felt it. 
Much of what he wrote is dreadful, all the more because it is 
also irrefutable. 


I confess to a regret 


Much of what was true he omitted as irrele- 
» 


. 


3 


as, 
< 
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. Lehi ae 
vant to the story of his three soldiers. And incidentally, with 
the sweep and energy of genius, in real splendor of vignette 
and incident, he has recreated in writing the actual, vital quality 
of our overseas army. : 

‘To one who knew the A. E. F., Three Soldiers has an im- 
mense and all-inclusive familiarity, and he must read it in a 
passion of excitement and recognition. To one who did not 
know and will still learn, it is a social document of supreme 
importance. Siwngey Howarp. 


FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 
By Graham H. Stuart. Century Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


If more general understanding of the aims and- methods of 
modern diplomacy is to be a step in the direction of securing 
a better basis for international relations, books like this are of 
the greatest value. Professor Stuart gives a clear, well- 
- documented account of the: activities of the Quai d’Orsay be- 

tween 1898 and 1914. His narrative of the tortuous dealings, 
imperialistic ambitions and shameless cynicism of the great 
powers in their bargainings over the control and distribution 
of territory in Africa and the East exposes the roots of the war 
- in a way that could scarcely fail to enlighten the most rapidly 
‘running reader. The effect is all the greater since the author, 
it is evident, has no intention of penning an indictment; the book 
is in large measure a tribute to the far-sightedness of Delcassé in 
creating the: Entente. 

Although Dr. Stuart’s attitude of friendliness and admira- 
tion toward the French nation is pleasantly obvious, it has not 
betrayed him into blind partisanship. He brings a judicial spirit 
to the unravelling of a tangled tale; using official records and 
supplementing them from a wide range of material, to which 
his excellent bibliography bears witness. The absence from 
this bibliography of some of the more recently published mater- 
ial bearing on the period between 1912 and 1914 doubtless ex- 
plains his retention of the belief that the war was fought “to sat- 
isfy the imperialistic ambitions of a Caesar and the vainglorious 
dreams of a deluded people.” Louise Farco Brown. 


392 pp. Price, $3.00; 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION 
B. H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co. 199 pp. 
mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


Price, $2.00; by 


In spite of frequent repetition and certain crudities for which 
one must accept Mr. Wells’ apology that he was not well when 
putting this volume through the press, this little volume is full 
~ 6f suggestive thought and deserves a wide reading. It consists 
of a number of more or less connected articles and lectures, deal- 
ing with the organization of world education for international- 


ism; the world state; a new “bible of civilization,” and educa 


tion in general. Mr. Wells is at his best when he contrasts the 
alternatives of the future of mankind and outlines the concrete 
tasks that lie before the comparatively small group in each coun- 
try which realizes the danger of a complete collapse of western 
civilization. He is least convincing when he speaks of matters 
of which he ought to know most from personal experience, such 
as the possibilities of centralizing and mechanizing the schools 
or of creating a bible of great literature equally interesting to 
all peoples. The curious thing about Mr. Wells’ prophecy is 
that, although he insists upon it is essential to progress, he has 
no notion that it could be anything more than a process of 
guessing by persons more or less competent to express judg- 
ments on the particular subject in hand. 

Mr. Wells insists on saving the world in spite of itself. He 
‘does not inquire whether it is worth saving or wants to be 
saved. And to him the task is mainly one for inventors—people 
who make available new means of popularizing knowledge, of 
integrating the world by improving the speed and security of 
aerial transportation, of counteracting the propaganda of na- 
tionalists with an equally effective propaganda of humanitarian- 
ism. But occasionally he permits the reader a glimpse into 
problems which, if correctly stated, would take away the strength 
of his program, since this is entirely directed toward making 
the world secure within a short span of years. These are prob- 
lems of climatic differences and differences of racial origin and 
religion. One does not feel that he quite honestly states these 
larger problems in their full significance—but at least they are 
not altogether overlooked. ; 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
By Benjamin Brawley.. Macmillan Co. .420 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $4.30. 

WOMEN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
By Elizabeth Kemper Adams, Macmillan Co. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE : 

By Upton Sinclair. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 


Mr. Sinclair has written his book “‘to tell you how to live, 
to find health and happiness and success, how to work and h 
to play, how to eat and how-to sleep, how to love and to ma 
and to_care for your children, how to deal with your fellow | 
in business and politics and social life, how to act and hoy 
think, what religion to believe, what art to enjoy, what bos 
to read.” It is offered to every-day human beings as a rov 
working draft, a practical outline which will give them inform 
tion for the living of their lives. 5 


THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT 
By Constantine M. Panunzio. Macmillan Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.25: 

THE REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS. 4 
By John S. Hecht. World Book Co. 350 pp. Price, $2, 
postpaid. 7 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS j 
By Marsden Hartley. Boni and Liveright. 254 pp. Pr 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. ; 

IN ONE MAN’S LIFE 4 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. Chapters from the Career 
Theodore N. Vail. Harper & Bros. 359 pp. Price, $34 
by mail of the Survey, $3.25. ‘ ; 

DEMOCRACY AND THE WILL TO POWER ; 
By James N. Wood. Alfred A. Knopf. 245 pp. Price, $2. 

3 


202 pp. Price, | 


(a 


\ 


329 pp. Pri 
3 


by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY § 
By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. University 
oe Press. 1040 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail of the Surv 

4.75. ; 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY / : 
By H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co, Revised Edition. 1171 
Price, $5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.30. : 
An educational edition in one volume of Mr. Wells’ story 
the development of mankind. : 4 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 4 


By Alpheus Henry Snow. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 485 _ 
Price, $4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.25. “a 

HANDY LAW BOOK FOR THE LAYMAN 
By Albert Sidney Bolles. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Price, $1.90; by mail of the Survey, $2.05. ais! 
aaa Te come oe : 
y Walter Rathenau. red ‘A. Knopf. ' 286 pp. P.: 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.20. a “ 
THE QUESTION OF ABORIGINES 
By Alpheus Henry Snow. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 376 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 
WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? : 
By James Edward le Rossignol. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. - 
pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.1 5. 
WHAT JAPAN THINKS 
Edited by K. K. Kawakami. Macmillan Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 5 
TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC PROFESSION 
By Alfred Zantzinge Reed. Charles Scribner's Sega er 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. . 
THE RISE OF COTTON MILLS IN THE SOUTH 


237 pp. Pri 


By Broadus Mitchell. Johns Hopkins Press. 281 pp. P. | 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. f 4 
Social Aspects of the Jewish Colonies of South Jersey is | 


correct title of the book by Philip R. Goldstein, reviewed 
the Survey for October 15, which in that issue appeared 
the word “helps” incorrectly inserted in the title. aie 


USSETTS PLANNING BOARDS 


le bearing boards use this opportune time, when 
e governor has called upon the mayors to increase public 
ent, to urge well planned public inprovements upon their 
authorities, was recommended by Richard K. Conant, com- 

er of Public Welfare of Massachusetts, at the eighth 
conference of Massachusetts planning boards, called by 
or on behalf of the department and the Massachusetts 


October 19. Mr. Conant reported that the number of 
cards: has increased during the year from 36 to 43. The 
voted to ask the legislature to appropriate sufficient 
extend the work of the State Division of Housing and 
anning. 
Shurtleff, secretary of the National Conference on City 
x and a former member of the Winchester planning 
‘outlined briefly the tour of inspection of Winchester’s 
planning achievements which had been arranged for the 
ce. His story was a succession of triumphs for the 
board and the citizens of Winchester, whose far-sight- 
s made possible such a well planned town. Eleven 
ago a comprehensive town plan was accepted, details of 
re being worked out from time to time as they prove 
cable. While the reservoir was the realized dream of one, 
nd the Mystic Valley Parkway was built through the agency 
Metropolitan District Commission, the achievements were 
hin the realm of town planning and the case for civic 
-and foresight was well proved. 
- Reverend Howard S. Chidley of Winchester urged upon 
ens loyalty to their local communities, emphasizing the 
without personal devotion to civic ideals on the part of 
ns the civic foresight of the few cannot succeed. 
v pring Young, speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
entatives, brought out the need for a more general educa- 
the public along town planning lines and for greater en- 
ment from the state for the Division of Housing and 
lanning. ‘As an instance of what can be accomplished 
stent effort, he traced the history of billboard legislation 
chusetts to its present hopeful state. It is now possible 
the law to regulate and restrict outdoor advertising in 
‘places and on private property within the public view. 
forcement of the law falls within the jurisdiction of the 
of Highways of the Department-of Public Works. At 
¢ division is dealing with the particular billboard, re- 
ch one to be licensed, notifying local authorities when 
snse is requested and allowing objections to be stated 
hearings. Lincoln Bryant, an attorney interested in the 
of billboard advertising, urged public education to 
ain that the police power would be generally inter- 
include the right further to restrict billboards. 
A. Bailey, of the Metropolitan District Commission, 
‘tention. to the similarity of aim of his commission to 
the planning boards and told of the need of expert advice 
iblic works were to be undertaken. 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, Horace B. 
Natick; vice-chairman, George C. Gardner, of Spring- 
tary, Arthur C. Comey, of Cambridge; treasurer, 
i ‘inberg, of Attleboro; member of executive committee 
ears, Preston Pond, of Winchester. 
; Miriam I. Ross. 
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oe ee LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


eenth annual convention of the National Fed- 
edial Loan Associations, held in Chicago 

_ special interest was shown in the presentation 
lu form pawnbroking bill, recently prepared by 
the federation, in Gallsboration with Arthur 
: ident of the Provident Loan Society 
olonel_ Clarence Hodson, director of the 
‘to Eliminate the Loan Shark Evil. The 
tion in the different states for the reg- 
mee raseptisls of an ideal pawnbrok- 


ion of Planning Boards. The conference met at Win-_ 


We wish to empha- 
size the values listed 
below --- we believe 
they cannot be dup- 
licated elsewhere 


Reg. Trade Marb 


Table Linens 


At the prices 


you have been waiting for 


E are pleased to see that more 

and more women are daily dis- 
covering the truth about values at “The 
Linen Store.’ 


With prices based on the very latest 
wholesale reductions, we sincerely feel 
that no one can afford to miss the 
values we are now offering. 


Napkins 
22x22. in., $6.75, 7.50, 8.00, 9.00, 10.50 
11.50 doz. and up. 


24x24 in., $9.75, 10.50,!12.50, 14.50, 15.00, 
17.00 doz. and up. 


Table Cloths 


2x2yd., $6.50, 7.25, 8.50, 9.00, 9.75, 10.00 
each and up. 


2x2% yd., $8.50, 10.00, 10.50, 11.75, 12.00, 
12.50 each and up. 


2x3 yd., $10.00, 13.00, 13.50, 15.00, 15.50, 
16.00 each and up. 


2% x 1% yd., $9.75, 10.50, 17,50; 13550: 
14.50, 15.50 each and up. 


2% x 2% yd., $14.00, 15.75, 16.00, 17.00, 
19,50, ‘21. 00 each and up. 


244 x 3 yd, $12.50, 13.75;..16.50, 18.00, 
19.00, 21.75 each and up. 


Mail Orders receive prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets 
NEW YORK 
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ing law were brought out in discussion of the bill, which was a 
tentative draft presented to the conference, for the purpose of 
discussion, with an ultimate view to recommending it, in im- 
proved form, for enactment in all states. Its administrative 
features are modeled closely after those of the uniform small 
loan law, for the regulation of other forms of small loan busi- — 
ness., It provides for state supervision by a licensing official, 
whose office may be either pre-existing or created by the act. 
A bond of one thousand dollars and an annual license fee of one Se 
hundred dollars are required. The rate of interest is fixed at eS 
Re a 


Pipe 


3 per cent per month, to be computed exactly, subject to a min- — 
imum charge of fifteen cents where the interest amounts to less. 
No storage charges are permitted. Unredeemed pledges are to ‘ zs 


‘be sold at public auction and the surplus, if any, is to be paid — 


to the borrower if claimed within five years. 
The feature of the bill which aroused most opposition was fe 
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their places of business. It was pointed ont that such a pro- 
vision, if enforced, would put the small pawnbrokers out of busi-_ 


mess, as they depended for their existence upon the 
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revenue produced by such trade. It was therefore recomnfended 
that this provision be omitted from the bill in its final form. 

Among other topics which came up for discussion at the con- 
vention was The Future of the Remedial Loan Society, treated 
in papers by George E. Upson, of Utica; A L. Whitmer, of 
Sioux City; Ralph C. Glidden, of Minneapolis; William F. 
Davis, of Newark; and Albert C. Auger, of San Francisco. It 
developed that some of the societies had experienced difficulty m 
procuring funds with which to meet the increased demand for 
loans. The wisdom or necessity of increasing the return to share- 
holders in order to attract new capital was debated at some 
length, but no formal action was taken by the federation. 

The Future of the National Federation was another subject 
upon which papers were presented by Charles F._Bigelow, of 


s Providence; John E. Ryan, of Detroit; D. S. Coffey, of St. Paul; 


gad HM. Rutherford, of Louisville An open discussion of 
this subject was led by Thomas J. Reid, of Boston. Some of 
the speakers felt that the objects for which the federation were 
organized had been so far accomplished as to raise a question 
regarding its future activities, or even as to the necessity of its 
continued existence. The prevailing sentiment, however, was 
that in the extension of the uniform small loan law and the 
possible promulgation of a uniform pawnbroking bill, the federa- 
fion would find an ample field for its labors for many years to 
come. 

The progress of the uniform small loan law during the past 
year was reviewed in a paper by Walter S$. Hilborn, acting di- 
tector of the Division of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Mr. Hilborn recounted his experiences in Iowa, where the 
law was passed with trifling modifications; in Michigan, where 
the law was adopted, but with a different rate of interest; in 
Minnesota, where the opposition proved tos strong; and + Mas- 
sachusetts, where an unsuccessful effort was made to imcrease 
the rate of interest to 3% per cent per month. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PACKERS AND THE OPEN SHOP 


4 

To Tue Enrtor: We wish to refer to an editorial that ap- 
peared in the September 24 issue of the Survey under the head- 
ing, The Packers’ Open Shop. This editorial gives the impres- 
sion that formerly the large packers dealt direct with the of- 
ficial of labor unions, but that now they have changed their 
policy and adopted an open shop. 

The truth is that there has been no change in policy in this 


respect. During the war we made an agreement with the gov- 


ernment that we would submit all questions of wages and hours 

to an outside arbitrator; and the labor unions did the same. 

The packers did not deal direct with the unions and it has not 

been their policy to handle wage matters in that way. The 

packers have always followed the open shop policy and have 

always had 2 large proportion of workers who are not members 
unions. 

The Sunvey speaks rather lightly of the fact that the packers 
have established 2 system of employe representation, and quotes 
an official of the American Federation of Labor to the effect 
that such representation “is a tragic farce.” Are we to infer 
from this that the Sunvey is not encouraging the development 
of the shop committee plan? Although we do not consider such 
a plan a cure-all for industrial evils, we do believe that it is 
a step in the right direction, and we may say that so far as 
Swift & Company is concerned we have adopted it with a desire 
to get the counsel and advice of our own employes in reaching 
decisions which are of the greatest importance to them. 

The point is further made that Frank P. Walsh, in repre- 


senting the packing house workers in arbitration proceedings, 
established his contention that a substantial increase in wages 


involved only the fractiori of a cent’s increase in the price 


tention, as it is a perfectly i fact to any o 
studied the industry. It may/also be mentioned 


Swift & Company's profit wzs only about one-quarter of 2 


about one-tenth of a cent per pound. A fraction 
pound ig dria large mater a ie dea, 
volume and small profits. 

It may be of further interest to the 
that the wage rate of common labor in 
increased over 200 per cent from 1918 to 1920, 
of living increased only a little over 100 per cent 
this industry have dropped less than 15 per cent 
point, and our workmen are guaranteed 40 
week—an insurance — short weeks not 
other industry. eee Swirr 

Chicago. se . 


[The Suxvey, by quoting ia a ecud paraseale rit put | 
ment 2 statement made by a labor official, cannot fairly 1 
to be taking any stand on the shop committee plan As a 2: 
of fact employe Se enn ty dec ca 
regarded with great interest by this publication om 
has, however, seroed with the vopert of dc Se FE: 
trial Conference which advocated employe represer 
pointed out that the shop council must be an end in 3 
not 2 weapon to be used against trade unionism Enrro 
PUELICITY FOR INDUSTRIAL MISMA EMENT 
To Tuz Enrroz: Professor Commons, in bie i 
ticle on Unemployment in your issue of October 1, x4 sche 
labor turnover expensive, but few employers realize om 
pensive labor turnover is, for few realize how high the & 
is in their own businesses. High labor turnover is 2 symm 
of an industrial malady that ought to be called wm the wi 
tion_of employers, because it is easily measurable, and ts 
is a2 rough but excellent measure of the progress of the = 
lying malady. 
A New York business manager who has a wide 1 
for broad-mindedness and who is considered an excellent = 
ager told me that he believed his labor turnover was I § 


at 


years he has been in the organization. Desth and 
alone would have caused more change ore, 
various data that he used in talking with me show that 
labor turnover in four years has been over 100 per cent | 
like many other well-meaning men, has erlp 
the possibility of gaging the efficiency of his superintendent 
the size of his lobor turnover. — 
If labor turnover were brought compulsorily to the 2 te 
of employers and managers many would be astounded 

conditions thus revealed within their own plants. They w 
forstall many if not most of the possible strikes by reme 
the symptoms thus brought to their attention Repor 
labor turnover by departments would also in many case a 
to light the failure of foremen and forewomen to deal p 

with the “hands” under them. 
A first, impartial, and yet perfectly feasible step t 
improvement of industrial conditions 


simple, requiring only the annual publication by a 
thsomeh mewspaipes:-aidecrtbacuscdk ae alae 
the cotal sues. Mired “Sox say pervese Wiens a sve 
oaubSs_on ie payrell, the seven ee ee 


opinion of their : 

ere, aod cosnsecre weal te sine ce 
others would very likely be driven from business, making 
for better men to take their places. Enwszp Tuom 
New York Cits. 
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«KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Catlery, Chime, Gleseware 


ING ARTICLES 


es. Brooms. Dusters. Polishes for Floces, 
Feenttare and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY 


REFRIGERATORS 


_ METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
is ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 

f 

; SANITARY. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL, 
» 


(5th St. and Sixth Ave. Hew York 


a . - i on af eee ay he ga 
FOR NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


ane and Institutional Economics 
FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION 


MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 


the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from 
pure white wadding incased in bleached white 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Insist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
—Ezcelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


They protect your Mat- i 
tress from all impurities | 
A single trial will con- 


vince. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Toole and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave. Thirteenth St, New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMOUIST, Ine. 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


___ manent hospital and office positions. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
_ Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


SEAMSTRESS with knowledge of dress- 
making and institutional experience. Apply 
Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. and Green 
‘Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HEBREW Orphans Home, Philadelphia, 
Penna., wants a girls’ supervisor. Apply in 
own handwriting to Superintendent, 12th 
Street and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna., 
stating experience, salary demanded, etc. 


RESIDENT SUPERVISOR of girls’ clubs 
wanted immediately at Council Educational 
Alliance, Cleveland, Jewish preferred. Write 
at once to 3754 Woodland Ave. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of Chicago wants a worker with legal ex- 
perience. Apply to Superintendent, stating 
age, education, training, experience and sal- 
ray expected. 1800 Selden Street. 


WANTED: Family case worker with 
training and experience. Must speak Yid- 
dish. Apply at once with full information 
* to Hebrew Benevolent Society, 411 W. 
Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

t 


~ SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


-- GRADUATE NURSES for all kinds of 
hospital positions everywhere. , Write for 
free book. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
‘Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


"TEACHERS “wanted for emergency va- 
cancies—public and _ private schools, 

_ colleges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _ 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT: Man with institu-’ 


tion experience is at liberty to accept posi- 


tion as superintendent or business manager 


of private institution or hospital. Splendid 


references. 4034 SURVEY. 


DIRECTORS, Teachers: Two gentlemen 
desire positions in Community House work, 
or in boys’ home. Well experienced in boys’ 
work. Also experienced teachers. 4030 
SURVEY. 


POSITION wanted by woman, experienced 
in handling psychological, psychiatric, neu- 
rological and sociological copy, desires po- 


- sition calling for literary ability and tech- 


nical training in editorial work. 4036 SurR- 
VEY. 


TEACHER of printing and musical in- 

structor, band, orchestra, singing; experi- 
enced handling delinquent juveniles, wife 
capable matron, desire situations. 4033 
SURVEY. 


POSITION as executive secretary wanted 
by experienced newspaper, magazine and 
advertising woman familiar with sociological 
and public health work, 4035 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, surveys and 
investigations or organization and manage- 
ment. 
worker. 
available. 


References and personal letters 


4027 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED well qualified Schvo! 
Nurse desires permanent position. Aznoe’s 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago. s 


WANTED: Position as Anaesthetist by 
Graduate Nurse; in hospital or doctor’s of- 
fice. Excellent experience. Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE, lady, 35, experienced in in- 
stitutional management and_ housekeeping, 
domestic science training, wants position. 
Best references. 4039 SURVEY. 


ERS OS ES AE TS 


SUPERINTENDENT— MATRON 


POSITION desired by woman, with large 
practical experience, as superintendent of 
children, managing housekeeper or any 
managing position. 4002 SURVEY. 


POSITION as matron 
child-caring institution. 
dorsed. 4032 SuRVEY. 


in a school or 
Experienced ‘en- 


Mature college woman and social 


BOARD FOR CHILDRE 
TRAINED NURSE with daughter a 
years, will board child 3—5 years. Ref 


home, mothers care. High location, N 
York City. 4037 Survey. 


After November first, four (4) back 
girls under 12 to instruct and care for 


home in country. References given. 40 
SURVEY. E 


BOARD. and tuition wanted for back via 
boy of fourteen; preferably in ministe: 's 
teacher’s family, in country. 4038 SurRy 


SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE UNGRADED CLASS for 3 
tarded children. Term November to Ju 
Mrs. Donald Avery Slesinger, 44 Mornil 
side Drive, New York. 


MSS. WANTED 


a 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. 3 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, N 


RESE ARCH: We assist in preparing § 
*cial articles, papers, sp 

es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 

ResearcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Y¥ 


BOOK-BINDIN 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New} 


Write for descriptive Literdture 


PHYSICIANS EXCHANGE ~ 


cs 

a 

DO YOU WANT TO BUY A PRACTIC 
hospital, or drug store? Have you a pra 

hospital, or drug store for sale? Are you 


physician seeking an appointment? Do you né 
a physician in your office or organization? 


do you want? This exchange covers Un 
States. Literature on request. Aznoe’s Nat 
Physicians’ Exchange, 30 Michigan Blvd., Chigs 


sein een eee are nen ae se Sa 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


on back and sides. 
the United States. 


The SurvEY makes a ; 
ference book on a wi 
range of current topics 
the simple use of a ne 
improved _ binder 
ready for shipment. Hol 
the 26 issues of a volun 
Each issue may be put 
and taken out again” 
desired. Bound in si 
brown cloth with “ 
Survey” stamped in gt 
Price $2.00 postpaid 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


; fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
opy unchanged throughout the month. 


ae on TracHine Socta, Science IN 
~ScHoots AND INDUsTRIAL CLassEs. By 
uth Mary Weeks, John R. Commons, Frank 
- Leavitt. L. W. Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes 
Chicago. Price 20 cents. 


¥ 


» Way To A Peack or Justick. ‘World Peace 
id How to Get it Now” and “Protection, War, 
nd H. C. L.,” by Viola Mizell Kimmel, and 
"The Only Means,” by Leo Tolstoy. The three 
‘ r 25 cents postpaid. The arguments are un- 
inswerable; the logic irresistible. Order now. 
‘iola oe Kimmel, Publisher, Creighton, 


‘wtH GAME For CuiLpren. Adapted from the 
ymes in the Child Health Alphabet Book. 
‘hild Health Organization: of America, Penn 
minal Bldg., New York. Price, 25 cents. 
ILE Parauysis. A statement in regard to 
lemic poliomyelitis. Prepared by Committee 
Public Health Problems of Institute of Med- 
ine of Chicago. Visiting Nurse Association, 
04 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. : 


«wpy’s CaLenpar. A nonsensical school calendar 
of which Dr. L. Emmett Holt says: “This non- 
mse is the best kind of practical sense in 
health matters. Its teaching is adapted not 
nly to children but to grown-ups.” Child 
salth Organization of America, Penn Terminal 
Bldg., New York City. Price, 25 cents. 
= 
SRERCULOSIS Amonc THE NEBRASKA WINNEBAGO. 
A scientific Social Study on an Indian Reserva- 
on. 60 pages. Maps, charts, illustrations. Dr. 
rgaret W. Koenig. Published by State His- 
torical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. Sent post- 


aid for 53 cents. 


ur Union: Complete free information on re- 
est to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

MIGRATION LITERATURE sent on request by the 
ional Liberal Immigration League, Box 11 
tion F, New York City. ~ : 


day in U. 
orter workday in the competing independent 
ts of America and England. Includes arti- 
by Whiting Williams and John A. Fitch. 
pecial issue of The Survey. 25 cents. 


PERIODICALS 


fty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Journel of Nursing shows the 
rt which ae ‘nurses are taking in the bet- 
rment of the world. Put it in you library. 
1.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


eet 
sts that constitute a life of culture. Sample 
116 West 13th Street, New York. 

re 
‘Ganps; bi-monthly, for rural church and 
munity. 50c per year. Sample free. Ask for 
il organization number. 156—5Sth Ave.,N.Y.C. 
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ortal Serutce; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
ones ‘the auspices of the Hos: 
r i of New York « 
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JOTTINGS 


THE southern California colony of Czecho- 
Slovaks, composed of business men, profes- 
sional men and artists, is constructing a 
club house on the main road between Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, which will contain 
a theater, lodge rooms for various organi- 
zations, a restaurant and a dance hall. 


AMONG the new publications for Russians 
in America is Kolokol (The Bell) a semi- 
monthly illustrated publication which pres- 
ents for the first time in popular form for 
Russian readers articles on science, liter- 
ature, history and various phases of Amer- 
ican life. Nedelya (The Week), issued by 
the Russian clergy of this country, is de- 
voted not only to religious affairs, but also 
to questions of Americanization. The Rus- 
sian Industrial Artel (cooperative) of 
America, with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
has just announced a forthcoming Journal 
of the Industrial Arts, to be published in 
Russian and English and devoted to such 
matters as Russian-American national prob- 
lems, economic _and political conditions in 
Russia and reviews of Russian American 
commerce. The cooperative which will 
publish it is made up of intelligent Russian 
workers who are studying American indus- 
tries with a view to applying their knowl- 
edge to Russia. Already a few of its mem- 
bers have been sent to Russia where they 
are using the vocational training they have 
acquired. 


TWO years ago the Iowa legislature ap- 
propriated funds for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Public Health Education in the 
extension division of the University of Iowa. 
This bureau has been cooperating with the 
volunteer health agencies of the state, on the 
“principle that any progress that is made in 
public health is the best possible means to 
further public health education.” As a re- 
sult of an evaluation of the school health 
situations in the state made by the bureau 
this year, the conclusion was reached that 
“the correction of physical defects in chil- 
dren and the improvement in the sanitary 
conditions at the school houses are the pro- 
blems which challenge the attention and de- 
mand the whole-hearted effort of every 
citizen in the community.” 


\ 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Meruops of Trarntnc Socra, Workers. By 


Emory S. Bogardus. Southern California So- 
ciological Society, 3500 University ave., Los 
Angeles. Price, 25 cents, 5 or more copies 
20 cents. 


Waces 1n Great Britatn, FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 
Research Report, No. 40, National Industrial 
Conference Board. 10 East 39 st.. New York 
city. Price, $1.50. : 


movements. 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Suxvey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Name ..-cecocccscocesccecesscvsccsersesees 
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READ the SURVEY 


‘Lf you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. — 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed 


Will send $5 Orie ce fewis cele vee Sele was eae nen (Oate) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
_ from New York Times, Sept. 11, 1921. 


By: Ernest G. Draper. Reprint 
Ameri- 


can Association for Labor Legislation, 131 


. East 23 st., New York city. 


TECHNocRACY, Scientific reorganization of na- 
tional energy and resources coordinating indus- 
trial democracy to effect the will of the peo- 


ple. First, second, third i ili 
Tee ace: hird series. By William 


THE Issur IN THE Coat, Fretps oF SoutHERN 
Wrst Vircunta, Statemdnts to President 
Harding by the Operators Association of Wil 
liamson Field and Wogan Coal Operators As- 
sociation. Harry Olmsted, Chairman Labor 
Committee, Williamson Field, W. Va.’ 


in 2 
Workers’ EDUCATION IN THE Unrrep Smrarrs. 
Report of proceedings of First National Con- 
yee an Workers’ Fducation in the United 
States. Workers’ Kducation Bureau of America. 


Eee 23 st., New York city. Price, 15 


Menicat Screnck AND CRIMINAL Justice. Part 
Vv, Cleveland Foundation Survey of Cristie 
Ose ey Herman M. Adler, M.D. Cleve- 
and Foundation, 1202 Swetland bldg. leve- 
land O. Price, 50 cents. ar 


THe CANADIAN Extraprtion Treaty AND FAMILY 
Deserters. By William H. Baldwin. Reprinted 
from Tournal of Criminal Tjaw and Criminology. 
1415 21 st., N. W., Washington. 


THE Scroor Luncn. University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin, Iowa City, Ia. 


AMERICANTZATION IN DELAWARE. 
Helen Hart. Delaware 
mittee, Delaware, Md. 


.  Prepared_ by 
Americanization Com- 


THE Law oF Zonrnc. Review of constitntionality 
of zoning regulations which control buildines in 
accordance with a general plan of municinal de- 
velonment. Ry Herhert S. Swan. Supplement 
to National Municipal Review. 


Somr Unsotven Prontems or a Untiverstty Town, 
By Arthur Evans Wood. University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Tar Jewish WELFARE Roar. 
War Fmergency Activities. 
Board, New York. 


Final 
Jewish 


report of 
Welfare 


Laror LEGIsuAtIon iN CANADA AS Existinc Dxe- 
EMBER 31, 1920. F. A. Acland, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa. 


Oxp-AcE Support oF WomeEN TEACHERS. 
in Economic Relations of Women in Boston. 
By Lucile Eaves, Boston. Price, paper bound, 
75 cents; cloth bound, $1.25. 


Studies 


GaInFuL EMPLOYMENT For HanpicaprEp Women. 
Cooperative Social Research by Simmons Col- 
lege School of Social Work, Boston Council of 
Social Agencies and Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. By Lucile Eaves. Price, 25 
cents. 


ScHoot AnD Home. Parents and Teachers Assn., 
Ethical Culture School, New York. Price, 30 
cents. 


Hovusinc of Non-Faminty WoMEN 1n Curcaco.’ By 
Ann Elizabeth ‘Trotter. Chicago Community 
Trust, Room 1340, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Strate Institutions. Prepared by Ohio State 

Board of Administration, Columbus, O. 


Survey of Opportunities For Vocational Epvu- 
CATION IN AND NEAR PuILApELPHIA. By Jane 
R. Harper. Public Education and Child Labor 
Assn. of Pa., 1720 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 
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tion of The Survey. It reaches into the corners of What Would the Irish Do With Ireland? 

the world where big things are being done. It visu- Sir Horace PLUNKETT JAMES STEPHENS 
alizes these things with pictures. It interprets, ZE, (GEorGE RussELL) ERSKINE CHILDERS 
through writers of vision and charm, the drama of and many other prominent Irishmen make “an intellec- 
human living. Survey Graphic, $3.00 a year. tual statement of the Irish situation for the U. §. A.” 7 
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